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The 


South Atlantic Quarterly 


The Place of Woodrow Wilson in American 
Politics: An Estimate 


Epwarp J. WoopHOUSE 
Smith College 


In January, 1917, one of the very keenest and ablest polit- 
ical thinkers in the country, a Progressive or member of the 
Roosevelt “Bull Moose” party of 1912, a trained political 
scientist and a social-minded politician of the finest type, de- 
clared Woodrow Wilson to be in native ability and in training 
for the position the best equipped president the United States 
has ever had. He was the first president to realize the poten- 
tial constitutional and legal powers of the presidency and to 
use them. The estimate made five years ago from the full- 
ness of this critic’s knowledge of United States history is the 
conviction today among many of the so-called intellectual class 
of the nation. Among students and teachers of the social 
sciences, the conviction is still stronger. In achievements as 
president as well as in fitness for the office, Woodrow Wilson 
was the greatest president of the United States. He displayed 
the magnitude of “common sense” or wisdom, the poise and 
the towering preéminence of George Washington, the under- 
standing and genius for political theory and the abiding faith 
in democracy of Thomas Jefferson, the independence and vis- 


ion in ideals and in practice and the consecration.to duty of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


*Compare Ford, Woodrow Wilson, 312; Dodd in Journal of Political Economics, 
XXV, 261; Baker, What Wilson Did at Paris, 109; Dodd, Life and Work of 
Woodrow Wilson, throughout; Creel, The World, the War and Wilson, 14. 
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In spite of this position and of these qualities and services, 
no American president has ever been cast off more fully and 
completely than Woodrow Wilson was repudiated by the vot- 
ers in November, 1920. As he himself sadly remarked to one 
of his biographers early in 1921, he was elected in 1912 by 
default (meaning the split in the Republican party between 
the supporters of William H. Taft and of Theodore Roosevelt, 
respectively) and in 1916 by accident (referring, no doubt, to 
the rumored disagreement between ex-Governor Hiram John- 
son, Progressive leader in California, and Charles E. Hughes, 
the Republican presidential candidate, which may have caused 
the state to go for Wilson in 1916 by a narrow margin while 
giving majorities to most Republican candidates) ; and further, 
continued this broken statesman, the American people have 
never really and positively chosen him as their president. This 
is the pathetic truth, and his most enthusiastic supporters can- 
not feel sure that a majority of the electors of the nation 
would have voted for him at any time except during the exal- 
tation of the war spirit from April, 1917, to about November, 
1918. Even when he, more than any other one man, repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference the liberalism of the world, 
a large majority of his own people were either indifferent or 
actively opposed to him and to his policies. 

The causes for these conditions were complex and un- 
certain in relative weight, but not difficult to explain. Wood- 
row Wilson has never fully understood the American people, 
and they have never understood him at all. Too firmly in- 
trenched in his habits of scholarly reflection and reserve to be 
drawn out by his executive duties as president of Princeton, 
as governor of New Jersey, or even as president of the United 
States into advertising and exploiting himself as do so many 
executives, partaking much of the inward-living quality of his 
Scotch-Irish ancestry, placed apart and elevated by his re- 
markable mental gifts, he is a solitary soul, too solitary to re- 
ceive the love he craves from the people in whose service he 
offered his life and gave his health and strength. 

Washington, too, and Lincoln, in less measure, paid with 
positions of loneliness for being moulded in such towering 
form. Placed upon a pedestal of military glory, though Wash- 
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ington was, by having been the military chief, the effective cen- 
ter and the soul of the American Revolution, he still received 
as president denunciation and abuse as open and bitter as any 
heaped upon Wilson, so bitter, indeed, that Washington joy- 
fully laid down the duties of the presidency and retired to the 
peace and quiet of Mount Vernon. Lincoln reached the pop- 
ular heart by the homely human qualities, such as his kindly 
humor and his tolerant sympathy, developed in the struggle 
from obscurity to the chief magistracy, but he, too, felt the 
concentrated bitterness of partisan hatred and opposition, both 
from within and from without his party. Indeed, the leaders 
of the Republican party dared to ask him in 1864 to decline 
the re-nomination they had felt obliged by public opinion to 
offer him. The enshrining of this great and lonely man in the 
hearts of his people, begun and carried far by his humility, 
his understanding and his devotion to the service of his coun- 
try, was fully established only by the success of the Union 
arms in the Civil War and by his martyrdom. General Robert 
E. Lee, reverenced by Southerners more tenderly than any 
other American and loved by all who know his knightly char- 
acter, was not entirely saved by his sunny heart and by the 
love of his fellow-Southerners from the loneliness of a great 
soul. 

No man can stand upon the mountain tops of thought with- 
out losing some of the communion with his fellowmen below. 
Woodrow Wilson has paid this penalty in full. Lacking the 
personal magnetism of Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, or Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, too judicial-minded and endowed with insight 
to have the naive and partisan but contagious enthusiasm of the 
“Bull Moose” leader, Wilson has had no compensatory ad- 
vantages such as Washington’s military fame and successful 
leadership of the Revolution, as Lincoln’s remarkable human- 
ness and approachability and martyrdom, or as the devotion of 
the Confederacy to Lee and his military exploits in a cause 
lost but enshrouded in a golden halo in the memory of the 
Southern people. The American president who has borne 
greater burdens than any other save possibly Lincoln has had 
no association or quality adapted to overcome his remoteness, 
in thought, in speech, in appearance and in action, from the 
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average person, nothing to endear him to his fellow-citizens 
but the great brain and the great heart unalterably attuned and 
dedicated to service and to justice. Such qualities, when unac- 
companied by those more popular and of greater emotional 
appeal, most men never appreciate in the living. 

Wilson, the greatest public man the American people have 
produced since Lincoln, has gained the hearts of his followers 
through their intellect. This singleness of approach confines 
his adherents to those traditionally attached to his party and to 
that small minority of those free from compelling pressure in 
their economic, political, religious and other interests and will- 
ing to think and act independently in politics. Few people in 
any nation exercise much independent thought upon their polit- 
ical affiliations and actions, and the American people form no 
exception to this rule. In spite of their claim to be the most 
democratic nation of the world, they are now doing much 
less real thinking in politics than the peoples in that common- 
wealth of nations called the British Empire. While this whole 
Empire is in the midst of a reéxamination of political princi- 
ples, and while South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, at 
least, are in the very fore-front of active and conscious demo- 
cratic practice and development, the “young Democracy of the 
West” is intoxicated with commercialism and politically is drift- 
ing with the tide. 

Great leaders of political thought and of political action 
are almost entirely lacking in the United States. Since about 
1830 or earlier, the best brains of the country have been de- 
voted to business, and the nation has no systematic political 
thought except the overworked and exaggerated laissez-faire 
philosophy on which the American Revolution was conducted 
and the state and national constitutions were drawn up. Not 
twenty men altogether in Congress, in the Supreme Court, in 
the Cabinet, in the state governorships and the state supreme 
courts have any logically organized political theories to supple- 
ment the eighteenth century theories received from the Revo- 
lutionary fathers. They continue to talk of protecting the 
people against governmental tyranny, as if American govern- 
ments did not belong to the people. They have put up many 
fortifications to protect the individual against these govern- 
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ments of the people and constantly urge putting up more, but 
we hear too little from our politicians about protecting the peo- 
ple and their governments against individuals too powerful 
and too selfish for the welfare of society. Since 1775 and 
earlier we have striven to make society and government safe 
for the individual and it is high time that we make the in- 
dividual safe for society. Presidents, vice-presidents, sena- 
tors, congressmen, federal and state judges still speak rever- 
ently of “the sacred rights of property” as if the institution 
of private property in its present form were a divine and eter- 
nal establishment and not, as should always be all human in- 
stitutions, subject to changes in the interest of the public wel- 
fare. 

American universities and colleges are still more to blame 
than the “practical politicians” for American ignorance of gov- 
ernment and politics. Educational institutions should be test- 
ing grounds where all kinds of political ideas are gathered, 
examined and compared, and from which all students could go 
with fair knowledge of what the human race has learned 
through the political experiments of the past and of the pres- 
ent. Instead, the majority of our best colleges have entirely 
inadequate courses for even a moderate introduction to Amer- 
ican politics; some have no courses at all on government; 
great universities claim to be national institutions while of- 
fering only one or two short courses on applied politics. Small 
wonder, then, that politics and government are in this country 
matters very little of intellect but largely of emotion. 

It is not strange, either, that a real political thinker like 
Woodrow Wilson reaches a small audience and convinces few 
of those opposed to him. The majority of the people of the 
United States are followers of the Republican party and have 
been so since the Civil War. Therefore, the majority are, in the 
absence of special conditions that disturb normal party align- 
ment, opposed to Wilson as one of the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party. His own political theory has had the effect some- 
times, not of stimulating the independence in politics which he 
preaches and practices, but of accentuating party regularity. 
The very great majority of the American people do not want 
to reason about politics ; political activity is nationally a favor- 
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ite emotional diversion; they want to cheer for the “Party of 
Lincoln” or for the “Party of Jefferson and of Andrew Jack- 
son,” and to vote as their fathers did. When President Wil- 
son, following the theory developed in his Princeton under- 
graduate days that the president ought to be the head of his 
party and responsible with his party to the nation for the ad- 
ministration of the government, asked in 1918 for a Demo- 
cratic congress to support him in this responsibility, his re- 
quest, much to his surprise, operated as a signal for the tight- 
ening of old party lines. Republican leaders cried out that he 
was violating the wartime political truce, made a great virtue 
of their support of war measures (support not sufficiently 
general and hearty, in the opinion of the President, to justify 
the suspension of party responsibility) and called upon loyal 
Republicans to rally around the party standard and thus to 
prevent Democrats from using the war to perpetuate them- 
selves in power. Naturally, the congressional election along 
strict party lines resulted against the Democrats, and the usual 
popular dissatisfaction with the administration’s mistakes al- 
ways attendant upon the conduct of war added to the extent 
of the defeat. 

The President had shown his lack of understanding of the 
American mind. As a student of American politics he should 
have known that party names always surpass intellectual ap- 
peals in deciding elections. He was mistaken in giving the 
voters credit for being sufficiently aroused and enlightened by 
the war to respond rationally to his call for a non-partisan 
vindication of the Wilson war policies and for opportunity 
and support to continue and complete those policies. He had 
forgotten what he must have known, how the lack of the habit 
of connected political thought, of a reserve body of living and 
growing ideas on government, and of any appreciable number 
of nationally-minded leaders has prevented any coherent pop- 
ular thinking or acting upon any problem since the Civil War. 
But Republican party loyalty did not alone determine the elec- 
tion of 1918. It is still uncertain, and always will be, that a 
popular vote, at any time before congress declared war to 
exist, would have registered a majority in favor of the en- 
trance of the United States into the war. A large minority, 
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though unable to offer active opposition after the declaration, 
had yet remained throughout the war strongly opposed to the 
participation of the United States. By November, 1918, the 
American public was beginning to tire of the idealism and the 
exaltation demanded of it by the Wilson administration during 
the war. What to the leader of this administration was his 
normal mood of concentration, was to the masses a highly 
stimulated and wearying tension, and they felt and showed 
in their votes their irritation against him who expected and 
required its continuance. After the armistice, this petulant 
reaction against the emotional stress of war developed to a 
terrible spiritual slump, of which we do not yet see the end. 
As a people we have seemed to regret having taken part in the 
war lest that participation may have committed us to further 
cooperation with the rest of the world. We are acting like 
a hermit nation anxious to regain our cherished seclusion. 

From the time of President Wilson’s appeal in 1918 for a 
Democratic congress to support him, the Republicans unceas- 
ingly attacked him and his administration. Nothing tainted 
with Wilsonism was good; words couldn’t express the feelings 
of these patriots against the southern preacher-pedagogue who 
had interrupted the prosperous rule of the Republicans, had 
laid violent hands on the sacred protective tariff, had taken 
from Wall Street the financial control of the country and 
vested that control in the governmental agency known as the 
Federal Reserve Board, had instituted a graduated income 
tax and thus forced those with large incomes to pay more 
nearly their fair shares of the cost of government, had, by the 
Rural Credits Act, made farmers less dependent upon banks 
and absentee landlords, had put forward the Child Labor Law 
to interfere with the constitutional right of keen business men 
and of poverty-stricken parents to bargain away the bodies and 
souls of children, had refused to let the National Government 
act as a collecting agency and guarantee with American blood 
and lives the gambling investments of capitalists buying from 
unauthorized sellers doubtful concessions in Mexico and other 
so-called backward countries; who had done worse than all 
these heinous offenses by being more independent and exer- 
cising more authority during the war than had even President 
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Lincoln during the Civil War. Theodore Roosevelt led the at- 
tack with his usual vehemence ; had not Wilson repudiated the 
Panama deal of Roosevelt’s administration and negotiated a 
treaty to pay Colombia for what she had lost in the deal? Then, 
too, Roosevelt was a regular party man except when he deemed 
it necessary to chastise his party for departing too far from 
his counsels and policies. 

Many Democratic leaders liked Wilson little better than 
did the Republicans. Regular party politicians never like men 
who refuse to be controlled by party counsels; the determined 
leadership of Lincoln, Cleveland and Roosevelt also had met 
strong opposition within their parties. Men like Champ Clark 
of Missouri (entirely aside from his own candidacy), Taggart 
of Indiana, Smith and Nugent of New Jersey, Murphy of 
Tammany Hall, Thomas S. Martin of Virginia, and other “old 
line” Democratic leaders had not wanted to nominate Wilson 
in 1912 and had never ceased to regret the choice. Party con- 
siderations forced them to give nominal and outward support 
to the Wilson administration, but they grew very weary of their 
superman leader. 

Such was the situation when Wilson insisted upon heading 
in person the American delegation to the Peace Conference. 
The provincialism of American thought has never been more 
clearly shown than in the demand that the president remain at 
home and devote his time and energies to unwinding the rail- 
road tangle and solving other domestic problems instead of 
going to the Peace Conference and leading the fight there for 
carrying out the liberal program laid down in his speeches and 
writings for binding up the wounds of the world. He was the 
recognized leader of the liberalism of the world, and his duty 
as a world statesman coincided with his duty as president of 
the United States. This country was and is supremely inter- 
ested, though it did not then realize and has not yet fully un- 
derstood its own interest and responsibility, in ending this 
greatest of wars by such settlements as would prevent future 
wars, or would at least make them less frequent, less general 
and less deadly. Our president attacked the task that meant 
most to his own people and to the rest of the world, the task 
which he, of all men in the world, was best fitted to undertake. 
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The amazing thing is that many Americans are still insisting 
that he should not have gone to the Peace Conference. Mr. 
Lansing cannot be blamed for wishing to head the American 
delegation, but neither he nor any other man could have filled 
Wilson’s shoes, and it was impossible for the president to wield 
at such distance the enormous power for justice exercised by 
him at Paris. 

The Republicans redoubled their song of hate, and, through- 
out the sitting of the Peace Conference and the ensuing months 
down to the presidential election of 1920, poured out all the 
accumulated venom of eight long, lean years of separation 
from patronage and power. It mattered not to them that the 
object of their attack represented at Paris a greater aggregate 
of the highest and best hopes of millions of people all over 
the globe, of world idealism, of the most unselfish, the purest 
purposes in mankind, than any one man has ever represented. 
To his American opponents he was a meddling, theoretical, 
Presbyterian schoolmaster, brought into power by the mob- 
ocracy of the South and the West, the persecutor of legitimate 
business, the deserter and the self-glorifying demagogue, leav- 
ing unsolved the most vital domestic problems in order to in- 
terfere in European affairs, to insist upon the incorporation 
of his meaningless platitudes in the treaty, and to pose as a 
world dictator. 

By 1920, the United States was in a mood to accept with- 
out question or examination any hostile criticism of the exist- 
ing political order. Feeling more and more discomfort and 
some distress naturally resulting from the destruction of 
world materials and resources, from the dislocation of in- 
dustry and commerce, and from the great changes in all social 
relations during the war, the unreasoning masses felt a blind 
and rapidly growing irritation, an increasing desire to punish 
someone for their little understood troubles. This vague and 
irrational antagonism was carefully directed by Republcan 
leaders against President Wilson and was by them fanned into 
a flame of fierce resentment with the bitterest of ignorant, 
paltry, partisan and false attacks upon him, upon his whole 
previous administration, and upon his work at the Peace Con- 
ference and especially the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
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The Democratic bosses took advantage in party councils of 
this hostility to their party chief and prevented the nomina- 
tion of anyone identified with the Wilson administration; re- 
jecting McAdoo, Carter Glass and Cummings, they selected 
as the Democratic standard bearer the frank and square-deal- 
ing Ohio state Democratic leader, a representative of the bet- 
ter type of regular party man but a candidate ‘as acceptable 
to big business interests on account of his wealth as any 
Democrat could be. The Wilson wing accepted him as the 
best they could get under the circumstances and supported him 
loyally, but this suport and his apparent accord with the Wil- 
sonites caused some of the Democratic bosses and their fol- 
lowers to distrust him and to refuse their support. The result 
of the election was never in doubt after about January, 1920, 
and the only uncertainty was as to the size of the Republican 
majority. Wilson was the only real issue in the campaign, 
and the American people visited upon him and upon his party 
all of the blind dissatisfaction and rage accumulated during 
and since the war. 

Mr. Harding and his advisers were extremely careful to 
condemn the Wilson League of Nations enough to allow Sena- 
tors Johnson and Borah and their associate irreconcilables to 
say the Republican candidate was opposed to any league of 
nations and to speak vaguely of fulfilling international obliga- 
tions in such a way that Mr. Taft and Mr. Root could assure 
the friends of international peace association .of the de- 
sirability of electing Senator Harding in order to secure that 
object. The Republicans had accepted Mr. Wilson’s challenge 
for a solemn referendum on the League, but Mr. Taft and 
other supporters of Senator Harding urged his election on the 
ground that the Senate would never with its present personnel 
agree to the League of Versailles and that therefore the peo- 
ple had better elect a president who would give the Senate 
treaties and associations which it would accept. Perhaps this 
is Mr. Taft’s theory of popular sovereignty and of a referen- 
dum to the sovereign people, but it sounds more like surrender 
to a Senate oligarchy. 

American critics of the League of Nations point to its only 
partial effectiveness as justification for their opposition to it 
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and to Mr. Wilson as one of its creators, but the League with- 
out the United States and the League with this country as a 
member are such entirely different organizations as to make 
the argument an utter absurdity. The peace and the prosper- 
ity of the world depend, more than upon any other one single 
condition, upon the active codperation of the British Empire 
and the United States. The increasing number of American 
and British statements of this truth is one of the most en- 
couraging results of the war. While primarily protecting 
her own widely scattered lands, Great Britain gradually de- 
veloped during the nineteenth century into a generally benevo- 
lent guardian of much of the world. The United States 
must realize a corresponding interest and duty combined, and 
accept its share of the burdens of the world. Intelligent sel- 
fishness and the highest idealism alike require such a course. 
The effectiveness of this participation depends much less upon 
the mere forms of organization than upon the spirit of the 
efforts. The League of Nations, whatever the defects left in 
it by the tremendous power of reactionary forces at the Peace 
Conference, the incomprehensible complexity of aims and mo- 
tives, and the absolute necessity for many compromises furn- 
ished at least an occasion, a tentative organization for British- 
American world work and a forum for the discussion of in- 
ternational disputes. No settlements by the Peace Conference 
could possibly satisfy the parties concerned, but all decisions 
were the best tentative compromises possible at the time. The 
League offered a permanent means of continually improving 
these and all other international arrangements. Further, it 
provided a focussing point for the public opinion of the 
world. 

Mr. Taft said recently at the opening of the Williams Col- 
lege Institute of Politics: “It has been found in industrial dif- 
ficulties that collective bargaining does much to end contro- 
versies and to smooth out differences, and that is because col- 
lective bargaining offers the opportunity to each side to know 
what the other side is thinking about and what really affects 
its interests. Any legitimate means for bringing home to one 
nation the facts as to the other’s situation and its real interests 
must make for more reasonable compromise and the reconcil- 
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ing of the interests of both.” This is exactly the function that 
the League of Nations would fulfill if the United States were 
a member, and even without the United States, it is partly sup- 
plying the need. The kind of machinery used by such an as- 
sociation, the number and names of its councils and officers, 
the proportion of representation on the councils, the exact 
relation of the sovereignty of the member nations to their 
league obligations, all these and a thousand other matters of 
detail and organization are subordinate and comparatively un- 
important when considered with the main purpose and func- 
tion of the League, that is, to provide a place and an occasion 
for dignified international consideration of disputed questions 
and to establish a compelling habit and custom of resorting 
to discussion rather than to hasty declarations of war. This 
purpose the League of Versailles would have fulfilled. Of 
course, it may have needed immediate amendment and most 
certainly the first few years of operation would have shown 
and have brought many necessary changes, but there was noth- 
ing dangerous in it for the United States or for any other 
power. President Harding and Secretary Hughes are now 
with slow, cautious and painful effort trying to work out some 
similar method of international consultation and codperation 
that will not seem to the hysterically anti-Wilson senators 
too much tainted with the Wilson poison of the Covgnant and 
Treaty of Versailles, and also trying with equally doubtful 
success to destroy the distrust created in the minds of other 
nations by the apparent decision of the United States to with- 
draw from world affairs “at the top of her luck” and to work 
out her own salvation in splendid isolation and in entire dis- 
regard of the troubles of others. 

The judgment of the world today and of an increasing 
minority in the United States is that this country, by standing 
aloof in panicky fear for her own exaggerated and largely 
imaginary isolation, has made herself responsible for the delay 
in restoring war-stricken, shell-shocked, starving Europe. 
This responsibility. will be placed by the verdict of History at 
the doors of those American leaders who, for narrow provin- 
cialism, for miserable partisan purposes, and for petty per- 
sonal animosities, have kept millions of men, women and 
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children suffering physically, mentally and spiritually the tor- 
tures of the damned, during the long, weary months since the 
armistice. Over three years ago Germany surrendered, drove 
out the worst of her leaders, and announced that she accepted 
the terms set forth for the Allies by President Wilson. During 
all of this time the Senate of the great American people has 
defied every effort to commit the nation to some method of 
helping to relieve the welter of humanity in Central and East- 
ern Europe. In the eyes of the world now the American peo- 
ple are fiddling while much of the rest of the world burns. 
And now to our eternal shame the President and the Senate 
have concluded with Germany a separate treaty by which the 
United States claims all benefits of the Treaty of Versailles 
but no responsibilities resulting therefrom. What an exhibi- 
tion of greed and selfishness by a nation claiming to be 
founded on the ideals of democracy and on the natural rights and 
brotherhood of man! 

It is one of the great glories of Woodrow Wilson that he 
has done everything in his power to prevent this terrible fail- 
ure of his countrymen to succor the sick and wounded world. 
At Paris he fought almost single-handed and with superhuman 
strength against the selfish and reactionary forces sent there 
from the Allied Powers in the first deadly slump, after the 
armistice, from their high war aims, a battle more terrific and 
intense than any military contest could be. Sick and worn 
out by this gigantic clash of brain against brain, he came back, 
spent the remainder of his strength and almost gave his life 
in explaining to his people the purposes and possibilities of the 
League of Nations as the best plan then available from and 
for war-sick Europe and in preaching the duty owed to the 
world by the United States as the great power least hurt by 
the World War. No soldier offered his life during the war 
more willingly and absolutely than Woodrow Wilson conse- 
crated his for the sake of peace and justice to the service of 
his country and to the cause of suffering humanity. He is a 
soldier, disabled by the war just as truly as any victim of 
shot, shell, gas or liquid fire. History will do justice to him 
as one of the heroes of the war and one of the great men of 
the world for all time. 
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“Let me make the songs of a people,” quoted Carlyle, in 
oracular mood, “and you may make the laws.” It is somewhat 
surprising that students of society and literature have been 
content to accept the old quotation as merely another fine senti- 
ment, true but hackneyed, and a little rhetorical for a matter- 
of-fact age. The words have seldom been suspected of any 
practical value. Yet anyone who will take the trouble to apply 
them to American poetry (not to mention English poetry), will 
find himself in the main current of a fine spirit of nationality. 
From the Whig and Tory flytings of Revolutionary days, 
through the tyrant-quelling era of Poe’s contemporaries, the 
exaltation of The Battle Hymn of the Republic, the sense of 
crisis of The Washers of the Shroud, and the devotion of 
Timrod’s Magnolia Cemetery ode, down to the new and sobered 
nationalism of Moody’s Ode in Time of Hesitation the Ameri- 
can national spirit is clearly revealed in its development and ex- 
pression. 

The same test, applied to negro poetry, ought to illuminate 
some phases of the race question. Major Moton,.one of the 
most intelligent leaders of his race, said in a recent address that 
a very significant and encouraging feature of the present rela- 
tions between the two races is a newly awakened interest on 
the part of the whites in what the negroes are thinking. Negro 
verse-writers have been thinking, sometimes rather loudly, about 
the race question for a century and a half. Their verses have 
been occupied with racial themes more than with any other 
subject, except possibly religion. White people who are in- 
terested in the race question might possibly learn something 
from these obscure writers. In some of them the race interest 
may be somewhat conventional, like the medieval English and 
French interest in the court of love, or the windmill-tilting of 
more modern writers who have felt that the only conventional 
way of winning literary spurs was to annihilate some conven- 
tion in single combat; but conventional or not, it is certainly 
conscious. 
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The first negro poet (using the word loosely, as often here- 
after, to mean verse-writer) was Jupiter Hammon, of Revolu- 
tionary times. In none of his surviving doggerel does he show 
much race-consciousness, but he was the author of a prose ad- 
dress exhorting his fellow slaves to obedience. His contem- 
porary, Phillis Wheatley, whose brief slavery before her eman- 
cipation was merely nominal, remained silent on the question of 
slavery, but showed her race consciousness by writing a poem 
to a young negro sculptor. Among the very few other writers 
before the Civil War whose verse is still extant there is hardly 
a one who does not show the feeling of race. The intensely 
mediocre verse of Ann Plato does not touch on race questions, 
but is accompanied by an introduction in which her Congrega- 
tional minister bespeaks a friendly reception because it will 
lend encouragement and dignity to her race. George M. Hor- 
ton, a North Carolina slave, published one of his volumes with 
the hope of buying his freedom with the proceeds, but had 
little to say in his verse about his position as a slave. With the 
growth of abolition sentiment the racial note in negro verse- 
writers became more vigorous and in some cases acrimonious. 
Frances Ellen Watkins, afterwards Harper, encouraged by a 
sympathetic preface from the pen of William Lloyd Garrison, 
addressed her race in several volumes and achieved a popularity 
with the negroes that almost certainly owes its present endur- 
ance to her themes—religion and freedom—rather than to any 
purely poetic qualities. In such poems as Eliza Harris, Bible 
Defense of Slavery, The Slave Mother, The Freedom Bell, The 
Dying Fugitive and Bury Me in a Free Land, she denounces 
the evils of slavery in somewhat general terms, and looks for- 
ward hopefully to the day of freedom. What bitterness there 
is, is not directed at the white race or even primarily at the 
South, but at the institution of slavery. 

“Make me a grave wher’er you will,” she writes, in Bury 
Me in a Free Land, 


“On a lowly plain, or a lofty hill, 
Make it among earth’s humblest graves, 
But not in a land where men are slaves.” 


James Madison Bell, a personal friend of John Brown, 
lived in California during the Civil War, but was a vigorous 
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champion of the negro race throughout his whole life. He is 
still one of the most popular of the negro poets with the readers 
of his own race. His verses are considerably more militant and 
aggressive than those of Frances Ellen Watkins, as may be 
seen from such verses as The Black Man’s Wrongs, The Dawn 
of Freedom, and Triumph of the Free. He is a sort of crude 
Whittier, with somewhat more of denunciation and considerably 
more of violence than Whittier employed. In The Future of 
America in the Unity of the Races he even predicts and glories 
in the future unity of the black and white races. Bell is con- 
siderably outdone in bitterness, however, by a collection of 
songs called The Emancipation Car, written by J. M. Simpson 
for the underground railroad. They are all set to popular tunes 
of the day, and were written to encourage fugitives. America 
is called the “land of the free and the home of the slave;” the 
dying slave-holder is pictured in the agony of hell; and the slave 
is described as being hardly able to conceal his delight when his 
master dies. One footnote, oddly reminiscent of recent war- 
horror propaganda, gives an especially horrid picture of the 
alleged custom of spread-eagling refractory slaves. It is the 
custom, says Simpson, “to hang the offender on a tree, or bind 
him upon his back, and let his carcass hang or lie, until the 
flesh is devoured by the Carrion-crow. They commence their 
dissection at the eyes, which many times are both plucked 
out before the sufferer is dead.” Along with such stuff it is a 
relief to encounter a poem like Charles L. Reason’s Freedom, 
which has considerably more literary merit, as well as dignity 
and calm. The poem consists of forty-two stanzas, beginning: 


“O Freedom! Freedom! O how oft 
Thy loving children call on thee. 
In wailings loud and breathings soft, 
Beseeching God Thy face to see. 


“With agonizing hearts we kneel 

While ’round us howls the oppressor’s cry, 
And suppliant pray that we may feel, 

The ennobling glances of Thine eye.” 


After tracing freedom through Egypt, Greece, Rome, Switz- 
erland, the Polish struggle, Clarkson’s triumph and the church 
defense of slavery in America, he concludes: 
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“We pray to see Thee face to face; 

To feel our souls grow strong and wide; 
So ever shall our injured race 

By Thy firm principles abide.” 


The shells fired at Sumter proved most efficacious in settling 
the secession question, but in solving the negro problem they 
turned out to be most disappointing duds. The year of jubilee, 
introduced with hallelujahs, ended with a question mark. In 
her hour of ease, Freedom, no longer a divinely fair and 
somewhat simple daughter of legal phraseology, developed a 
personality—uncertain, coy, and hard to please. The sculptor’s 
fondness for presenting that goddess in loose and flowing robes 
took on a suspicious tinge of sarcasm. 


“This star-spangled banner country 
Is styled as the ‘Land of the Free,’ 

And yet our race here suffers wrong 
And great humility,” 


wrote F. B. Coffin in 1897 in a poem called Our Country. The 
volume in which the poem occurs is strongly impregnated with a 
sense of the negro’s wrongs. It is dedicated to the conscience 
of the nation and is typical of many others in protesting against 
lynching and racial discrimination. 

Since the Civil War the racial feeling expressed in negro 
poetry has been characterized by an effort to assert the dignity 
of the race as well as by protests against alleged injustice. There 
are numerous poems about negro achievements and heroes. 
Crispus Attucks, who precipitated the Boston Massacre, the 
negro soldiers of San Juan Hill and of Forts Pillow and Wag- 
ner, Phillis Wheatley, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Frederick 
Douglas, Toussaint L’Ouverture, Frances Ellen Watkins, 
Booker Washington, and, in a different way, Lincoln, Summer, 
John Brown and Thomas Clarkson are the subjects of a consid- 
erable number of poems. Moses, by adoption (almost by con- 
version, considering his record against the Egyptians) becomes 
a definitely symbolic hero in some poems. The best. poems of 
this inspirational type are Dunbar’s Slow Through the Dark, 
dealing with the painful upward struggle of the race, and James 
Weldon Johnson’s Fifty Years, in which the poet expresses the 
negro’s pride in his development since emancipation. It is like- 
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wise the worth of the negro, rather than his wrongs (although 
the latter are not ignored) that constitutes the theme of Not a 
Man and Yet a Man, a long narrative poem by Alberry A. 
Whitman, generally regarded as the best of the negro poets 
between Wheatley and Dunbar. One of the objects of the vol- 
ume was to increase the funds of Wilberforce University, for 
which Whitman was financial agent. Both Whittier and Long- 
fellow are said to have praised the poem, and Longfellow’s 
copy, with a letter from the author, is still to be seen in the 
Harvard library. The thesis, that a negro is a man for a’ that, is 
worthily maintained, even though the hero in his conflict with the 
Indians and his escape from bloodhounds, is in danger of be- 
coming a superman. The desire either to vindicate the worth 
of the race or to encourage it in self-esteem or self-improve- 
ment is expressed in many prefaces, and is perhaps also re- 
sponsible for commendatory prefaces from the pens of Dunbar 
and Booker Washington that are hardly justified by the strictly 
poetic merits of the poems sponsored. George C. Rowe in the 
prefatory poem of a volume called Thoughts in Verse announces 
that one of his objects is to “cheer our struggling race.” In 
one poem, Emancipation, he glorifies freedom, and in another, 
The Reason Why, he takes for his hero a negro standard-bearer 
in the Union army. He adds a constructive note in Teachers 
of Georgia by exhorting negro teachers to teach by*example as 
well as precept. 

The Atlanta Exposition, which furnished Booker T. Wash- 
ington the chance to announce his famous text, “Let Down 
Your Buckets Where You Are,” was the subject of several 
poems in which negroes, taking stock of present conditions and 
past progress, were able to indulge hopes for the future, Mary 
Weston Fordham, for whose rather commonplace volume 
Washington furnished the introduction, has an Atlanta Exposi- 
tion Ode that is hopeful for her race and expresses a love for 
the South that is not altogether absent from other negro poems. 
The Exposition Ode of Daniel Webster Davis also contains 
racial pride that is unmixed with bitterness. This poem, which 
was read at the opening of the Negro Building at Atlanta, shows 
pride in the negro’s progress in the South and in the behavior 
‘of the Southern negroes during the Civil War, gratitude for 
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the help afforded negroes by white people, and a resolution to 
stick to the South and help improve it in spite of temporary 
discouragements. 

Davis’ poetry, though not of the same literary quality as that 
of Dunbar, is significant in its bearing on the race question from 
the fact that Davis, along with George Marion McClellan, stands 
well above the other negro verse-writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in literary quality and was in addition a recognized leader 
and educator of his race. In such poems as Emancipation and 
De Nigger’s Got to Go, he places himself plainly enough, but 
without rancor, among those who believe that the negro has 
suffered wrongs and is not yet receiving a perfect measure of 
justice, but he shows no bitterness toward the white people nor 
does he appear to think that an immediate milennium is either 
practicable or fully merited. Paradises founded on forty acres 
and a mule provoke amusement, as in Sense ’Kinley’s ’Nogura- 
shun, rather than a hurry call for ascension robes. At the col- 
ored baby show he noted with amusement that “the infant with 
the kinky top was certainly not in it.” Other poems deal 
lightly with negro peccadilloes, such as the theft of chickens. 
He likes the old ways better than the new and in Night On de 
OP Plantashun and OP? Mistis’, he is almost alone with Dunbar 
in finding human and romantic elements in the relations of 
ante-bellum slave and master. His serious message to his race 
is contained in Stickin’ to de Hoe, in which he supports the ideas 
of negro education and progress that have been made familiar 
by Booker Washington. To some extent his own feeling seems 
to be that of the typical negro in Hog Meat: 


“But I forgib my in’mis, my heart is free from hate, 
When my bread is filled wid cracklins an’ dais chidlins on my plate.” 


George Marion McClellan, perhaps a better poet than Davis, 
is primarily interested in nature rather than race. He has a 
modest and interesting preface on race literature, defending the 
reputation of his race, but he remarks significantly that he has 
not confined his interest to his own race. As financial agent for 
Fisk University he served his race in a practical capacity, but 
he is not a very militant propagandist in his poems. The Color 
Bane dwells upon the tragedy of what he calls the sham of color 
in the life of an attractive negro girl, and Lines to the Memory 
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of Dr. Powell shows his ambition to help his race; but there are 
no bitter attacks upon the whites, and in That Better Day he 
expresses the belief that more equitable and satisfying conditions 
will surely come. His race consciousness is neither bumptious 
nor cringing. The Feet of Judas exhorts negroes to Christian 
humility in spite of injustice, and Daybreak preaches virtue, pa- 
tience and endurance as the best way to hasten the new dawn 
that is certainly at hand: 


“Though wrongs there are and wrongs have been 
And wrongs we still must face, 

We have more friends than foes within 
The Anglo-Saxon race.” 


The attitude of Paul Lawrence Dunbar on the race question 
is undoubtedly more significant than that of any other negro 
poet either of the ninteenth or twentieth century, because he 
is both the best poet the negro race has yet produced, and the 
most widely read. No one can read many of his poems without 
remarking that his temperament was a very sensitive one. He 
has occasional moments of fatalistic pessimism about the world 
in general, and so might be expected to feel very keenly about 
the position of his race. This is in fact the case, if We Bear the 
Yoke refers to the negro race and not to general humanity, 
which is by no means certain. A more certain indication of 
Dunbar’s feeling on the subject is to be found in his three 
poems, Slow Through the Dark, Ode to Ethiopia, and By 
Rugged Ways, in all of which he shows a full sense of the dif- 
ficulties that the negro race has encountered and must still 
encounter, along with an unshaken confidence in the future. 
To the South, on its New Slavery is an earnest remonstrance 
rather than a denunciation. Dunbar does not attack the white 
race or attempt to stimulate antagonism, though he undoubtedly 
thinks that the negroes are victims of injustice. In his dialect 
poetry dealing with ante-bellum negro life he dwells upon the 
humorous, romantic and human elements rather than upon op- 
pression and cruelty. The concluding stanzas of the Ode to 
Ethiopia, which Dunbar recited at a public meeting in answer 
to the disparaging remarks of a preceding speaker, summarize 
his attitude on the race question so far as he expressed it in his 
poetry: 
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No other race, or white or black, 

When bound as thou wert, to the rack, 
So seldom stooped to grieving; 

No other race, when free again, 

Forgot the past and proved them men 
So noble in forgiving. 


Go on and up! Our souls and eyes 
Shall follow thy continuous rise; 
Our ears shall list thy story 
From bards who from thy root shall spring, 
And proudly tune their lyres to sing 
Of Ethiopia’s glory. 


The twentieth century has seen a considerable expansion in 
the volume of negro poetry, marked by a noticeable difference 
in the tone of many of the poems that involve race consciousness. 
The bitterness, where it exists, is if anything more bitter than 
formerly, and has shifted its object from the South and the 
slave-holder to the white race in general. In some of the 
writers this feeling amounts almost to blind hatred. S. A. 
Beadle says in the preface to Lyrics of the Underworld that 
he chose his title deliberately to express his feeling that the ne- 
groes are regarded as alien enemies. He expresses scorn for 
the “worshippers of the idol, Color,” defiantly apologizes for 
the patriotic note in My Country and says that one poem, The 
Jaunt, was inserted merely to take the place of another, The 
Black Knight “which * * * I prefer not to publish at 
this time.” In When Truth Comes Home he speaks of the 
white man as, 

“The lordly heir of caste, 
Triumphant in his lechery,” 


and in Lines to Caste he says: 


“T only know that caste is blind 
And that its hope is vicious mind,” 


continuing to the conclusion: 


“Because God loves he doth chastise, 
And makes another race the rod. 

Then let the chasten race be wise 
And know the lash is not the God; 

*Tis not the rod’s; chastisement is 
Eternally and justly His. 
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“We have forgot our own household 
To take our tribute to the strong, 
The willing vassal, young or old, 
Deserves chastisement late and long; 
And ours is but the well-earned hell 
Of wanton, faithless infidel.” 


Some equally violent utterances are to be found in George 
Reginald Margetson’s The Fledgling Bard and the Poetry So- 
ciety, a long ironic satire, in Don Juan vein, on things in general. 
The comment on the negro question is sometimes ironical ; some- 
times, apparently, straightforward. He laughs bitterly at the 
negro agitation for equal rights : 


“With him we hail the stripes and stars 
The stripes that stand for color bars, 
The stars that burn and leave their scars 
On our black bleeding race.” 


Falling into a more Byronic tone he continues: 


“If they don’t quit their dog-gone agitation, 
The color line we will most strongly draw 
And leave them to work out their own salvation, 
For we'll transport them back to Africa. 
There let them rule themselves, make their own laws, 
There let them be their own gravediggers, 
God made this land for white folks, not for coons and niggers.” 


Further on he says that: 


“The people they laugh, while all the nations yell 
The white man’s heaven is the black man’s hell,” 


and concludes his treatment of the subject with a shift from 
the mood of Byron to that of Burns: 


“Arise ye sons of Africa’s tar, 
Brave, brawny men without a scar, 
Arise and break the color bar, 
False knots and ties; 
Unhinge glad freedom’s gates ajar, 
Arise, arise.” 


Some of the negro verse-writers express pessimism, despair, 
and a strong feeling of present injustice without indulging in 
direct attacks on the white race. One of the most powerful 
poems of this type was published in The Century Magazine 
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for June, 1913, by James David Corrothers. In his autobi- 
ography, In Spite of the Handicap, the same poet dwells some- 
what at length but without rancor, on the injustice he has en- 
dured on account of his color. He expresses the belief that the 
negro is treated better in the South than elsewhere. Though 
he condemns the Jim Crow laws he admits some justification 
for them in the behavior of rowdy negroes, and he shows a 
keen sense of personal gratitude for the friendship shown him 
by white men in North Carolina and Virginia. As may be seen 
from At the Closed Gate of Justice, which follows, Corrothers 
is one of the best of the recent negro poets in point of literary 
finish : 

To be a negro in a day like this 

Demands forgiveness. Bruised with blow on blow, 
Betrayed, like Him whose woe-dimmed eyes gave bliss, 


Still must one succor those who brought one low, 
To be a negro in a day like this. 


To be a negro in a day like this 

Demands rare patience—patience that can wait 
In utter darkness. "Tis the path to miss, 

And knock unheeded, at an iron gate, 
To be a negro in a day like this. 


To be a negro in a day like this 

Demands strange loyalty. We serve a flag 
Which is to us white freedom’s emphasis. 

Ah! one must love when truth and justice lag, 
To be a negro in a day like this. 


To be a negro in a day like this 
Alas, Lord God, what evil have we done? 
Still shines the gate, all gold and amethyst, 
But I pass by, the glorious goal unwon, 
“Merely a negro”—in a day like this. 


With many negro poets, a racial bitterness exists side by side 
with love of country. That the two feelings are not mutually 
exclusive was shown by the recent utter failure of the German 
propaganda to capitalize negro discontent. The concluding 
lines of Not a Man and Yet a Man, demand racial equality 
and preach national patriotism almost in the same breath. Aaron 
Belford Thompson calls his race ‘‘a trodden nation” and shows a 
consciousness of injustice in Our Girls, Emancipation, The 
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Chain of Bondage and The Foresight, but expresses patriotic 
devotion in Our Flag. In this he differs from his sister, Priscilla 
Jane Thompson, who announces her purpose to elevate her 
race, and writes in a more bitter and sullen mood, exhorting the 
negroes in her Ode to Ethiopia, to rise against oppression and 
patronage. Charles R. Dinkins writes vigorously on the race 
question, yet in such poems as Gen. Wade Hampton and Ap- 
pomatox shows a genuine love for the South. An Appeal From 
the Stake is an impassioned indictment of lynching that con- 
tains at the same time expressions of respect and love for the 
white race. We Are Black but We Are Men is a strong asser- 
tion of the equality of ail men in the sight of God. In Let Him 
Alone Dinkins suggests that the negro problem can best be 
solved by letting the negro alone, even if he is in your chicken 
house, he humorously adds, for “hens are fussy creatures.” The 
Prophet of the Plow finds a more serious solution in Booker 
Washington’s doctrine of economic development. 

Richard E. S. Toomey, who during the Spanish-American 
War was a first lieutenant of negro volunteers, is another ex- 
ample of the coéxistence of patriotic sentiment and racial bit- 
terness. He attacks lynching as cowardly in Southern Chivalry, 
and in The American Negro sets forth his race’s claim to 
respect and exhorts it to be true to the national ideals. His 
patriotism, of a genuine spread-eagle variety, appears in an 
Ode to Columbia, and a poem on the battle of Manila Bay, but 
he does not believe in his race making itself too humble, as is 
shown by the concluding lines of Self-Effacement : 


“Why all our progress now retrace, 
Ourselves from public life efface? 

Deliver us from such advice 

As would find peace at any price, 

And full quiescent, bear our wrongs, 

Ah! sing me not such servile songs! 

Mark well this truth! On sea or land, 
Naught is achieved by a weak hand. 

The men whose deeds have blessed our race, 
Have dared look trouble in the face,” etc. 


It is not always that the poet’s bitterness about the past 
breeds bitterness about the present. Otis M. Shackelford, in 
Seeking the Best, a volume of poems, autobiography and essays 
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written to inspire and encourage the negro youth, shows a rather 
strong feeling of past wrongs in a long poem called Bits of 
History in Verse, or a Dream of Freedom Realized, but does 
not allow this to prejudice his views of the present problem. He 
has always allowed for differences in social stations, he says, 
and so, unlike Dubois, has refused to become embittered over in- 
equalities. In the essays he deprecates racial animosities, and 
thinks that the proper policy for his race is to conciliate opposi- 
tion, demonstrate, rather than claim, racial attainments, and 
above all, improve in character and aims by self-analysis and 
discipline. “I desire to see selfishness, superstition, envy and 
mistrust entirely eliminated from the affairs of the negro,” he 
says, “and in their stead a broadness of mind, a loftiness of 
thought, a nobleness of character, backed up by moral courage 
and strength.” 

Another writer whose views on the race question show some 
capacity for self-criticism is Clara Ann Thompson. Uncle 
Rube’s Defense, Uncle Rube on the Race Problem, and Uncle 
Rube to the Young People, show her belief that the negro does 
not receive his full rights and that the white people are more 
prone to believe evil than good of her race, but she believes that 
conditions are improving for the negro, and she does not ignore 
the negro’s obligations and deficiencies. One of her poems, Mrs. 
Johnson Objects, is a somewhat humorous account of the 
opinions of a respectable negro woman who objects to her 
children playing with white children who are not respectable. 

It would be easy, but perhaps hardly worth while, to cite 
other negro verse-writers who have dealt with the race ques- 
tion in moods varying from savage to tolerant and from pessim- 
istic to optimistic. The present article, however, must content 
itself with a mere glance at the attitude of several poets whose 
work, for artistic reasons, stands out above the decidedly medi- 
ocre verse that constitutes the main bulk of negro poetry. These 
poets, omitting those hitherto mentioned, are William Stanley 
Braithwaite, J. Mord Allen, James Weldon Johnson, Fenton 
Johnson and H. Cordelia Ray. Braithwaite and Cordelia Ray 
are among the very few negro poets who practically ignore the 
race question in their poems and concentrate upon esthetic 
themes. Braithwaite, however, has expressed himself rather 
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forcefully in a review of Seligman’s The Negro Faces America, 
and Cordelia Ray has written a poem on Lincoln which the 
present writer has not been able to locate. James Weldon 
Johnson, who is secretary for the National Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored People, has touched upon the ques- 
tion in two of his best poems, Fifty Years and O, Black and 
Unknown Bards. The latter is a tribute to those who composed 
the old negro spirituals. The former is a dignified and hopeful 
survey of the negro’s progress. It does not conceal the author’s 
feeling that his race has been wronged, but it is not written in 
an antagonistic spirit. A few stanzas from it may take the 
place of several inferior Odes to Ethiopia and Exposition Odes 
in which other poets treat the same theme: 


Far, far the way that we have trod, 
From heathen kraals and jungle dens, 

To freedmen, freedmen, sons of God 
Americans and Citizens. 


A part of His unknown design, 
We lived within a mighty age; 
And we have helped to write a line 
On history’s most wondrous page. 


A few black bondmen strewn along 
The borders of our eastern coast, 
Now grown a race ten million strong, 
An upward, onward marching host. 


Then let us here erect a stone 

To mark the place, to mark the time; 
A witness to God’s mercies shown, 

A pledge to hold this day sublime. 


And let that stone an altar be, 

Whereon thanksgivings we may lay, 
Where we in deep humility, 

For faith and strength renewed may pray. 


With open hearts ask from above, 
New zeal, new courage and new pow’rs, 
That we may grow more worthy of 
This country and this land of ours. 


J. Mord Allen deals largely with negro material. In such 
narrative poems as The Test and The Devil and Sis’ Viney, 
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and such lyrics as Shine On Mr. Sun and When the Fish Begin 
to Bite, he is second only to Dunbar in his perception of humor 
that is essentially racial, but he is neither a propagandist nor a 
sensitive soul. Eureka, which deals with an anti-kink hair prep- 
aration, takes the negro as it finds him. It is frankly humorous 
and ignores the opportunity for morbid self-pity. His Race’s 
Benefactor, the only other poem on the race question, is a bit 
of good-humored and genuinely humorous satire on the pro- 
fessional race agitator who leaves such matters as physical la- 
bor to his less gifted brother. 

Fenton Johnson practically ignores the race question in his 
poetry, but seeks, as he tells the reader in his prefaces, to in- 
spire “cheer and sympathy for my people” and to exploit the 
romantic material latent in the American negro. “Race prej- 
udice,” he says in explaining his attitude, “is not a product of 
the soil, but of propagandists who attempt to keep a certain 
political balance in the South. The masses of white people, if 
let alone, would love the negro, and the masses of black people, 
if they were not disturbed by the results of propaganda, would 
love the white man.” 

From the various books on which this article is based even 
more than from the writers here quoted or cited, some general 
conclusions may be safely reached in regard to the attitude of 
negro poets toward the question of race relationships. That a 
certain section of opinion is very bitter and has grown progress- 
ively more bitter is plainly evident. It is also plain that the 
antipathy expressed has widened its scope. Formerly confined 
to slavery and the South, it now embraces lynching, social, 
economic and legal discriminations, and the whole white race. 
This same feeling is to be found, either discussed or expressed, 
in such recent books on the race question’ as Seligman’s The 
Negro Faces America and Graham’s The Soul of John Brown. 
That the negro poet is keenly and sometimes morbidly race- 
conscious is seen from the fact that practically every writer has 
expressed himself on racial subjects and some have become 
obsessed with race. Significant differences in attitude may be 
observed. A few writers have room for racial antagonism 
only; others of a more constructive type confine themselves 
principally to stimulating racial pride and self-respect. Many 
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attack specific abuses, such as lynching, without prejudice to 
their feelings of national patriotism and without enmity toward 
the whites as a race. A very few of the best poets leave race- 
consciousness out of their verse. There are, apparently, a 
few negro verse-writers, who like certain Irishmen, cherish 
their injuries as a most precious possession. Bitterness is the 
one commodity of which, in the words of Octavus Roy Cohen’s 
heroes, they “ain’t got nothin’ else but.” Others, unwilling to 
stimulate antagonism or to charge the white race with total re- 
sponsibility for the negro’s present position, are inclined to lay 
emphasis on the upbuilding of negro character rather than the 
radical reform of the white race. It is a noteworthy fact that 
those most capable of writing good poetry are with a very few 
exceptions the ones who exhibit least bitterness and most ca- 
pacity for friendship with the whites and for realizing certain 
weaknesses in negro character. The most bitter poems are, in 
general, from the most ignorant pens. It is not without signifi- 
cance that S. A. Beadle acknowledges, superfluously, that he is 
an uneducated man, and complains that several educated negroes 
had declined to write an introduction for his volume. But the 
one fact that is plainly evident, whether their verses are char- 
acterized by bitterness and ignorance, or by intelligence and 
a sense of friendship for the white people, is that the negro poets 
have racial pride and sensitiveness and a conviction that their 
race has not been justly treated in the past and is not receiving 
justice today. 

It might be possible to conclude too hastily that the poets ex- 
press the exact sentiment of the negro race as a whole. The 
rank and file of negroes, like that of any other race, is inarticu- 
late. If there is a deep-seated and really racial bitterness one 
might expect to find it expressed in the folk songs sung by the 
illiterate laborer, but these songs touch upon the race question 
very lightly. Such songs as, 


“Ought’s an ought, figger’s a figger, 
All for the white man, nothin’ for the nigger,” 


are surprisingly rare among the great volume of songs dealing 
with work, women, religion, and the material and trivial facts 
of life. The conservative and practical element of negro pub- 
lic opinion, represented by such men as Major Moton, cannot 
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be, from the nature of the case, as vociferous as the element 
represented by men who are filled with a sense of injury which 
they think can only be righted by forceful action ; but it does not 
follow that the conservatives are less true to the sentiment of 
the inarticulate majority. Many of the more ignorant radicals, 
so far as the verse-writers are concerned, are obsessed with the 
subject of race because there are so few other possible subjects 
within their mental horizon. Tact, the quality most needed in 
the race problem, is no more to be expected from them than 
from the professional negro-haters in the white race. But the 
persistent strain of race-consciousness and discontent in negro 
verse from Wheatley to Corrothers cannot be explained away 
by making allowances. Pooh-poohing it on the ground that the 
negro, like the Irishman, dearly loves a grievance is adequate. 
The white race is in the position of the traveler in the fable, 
whose coat the wind and the sun both undertook to remove. 
The methods of both wind and sun are being advocated by negro 
poets, and the wind is undoubtedly making a considerable noise, 
but the sun, as in the fable, seems to represent the party of the 
greater intelligence. 





Carlyle’s Past and Present: A Prophecy 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
Yale University 


One day when Mr. Arthur Henderson was stating in no 
uncertain terms what would be acceptable to the British Labor 
Party, a member of the audience was moved to quote to his 
neighbor a sentence from Carlyle’s Past and Present: “Some 
‘Chivalry of Labour,’ some noble humanity and practical 
diveness of labor, will yet be realized on this earth.” Recent 
strikes, then, had made the Labor Party “chivalrous,” if not 
“divine ;” the speaker’s tone was that of complacence, of real- 
ized prophecy. “Chivalrous” and “divine” are not the adjectives 
applied by all men to the Labor Party; but every faction would 
admit one other epithet, that of powerful. Every history of 
industrialism, of socialism, or merely of political history indi- 
cates the growth of the Labor Party; its progress since 1843, 
the date of the appearance of Past and Present, has been al- 
most incalculable. Curiously enough Carlyle’s book ends with 
a section called Horoscope, a somewhat incoherent and pas- 
sionate effort to read the future of labor in the light of the 
past and his own present-day England. Past and Present deals 
as much with the unknown future as with the known past. Car- 
lyle dogmatizes on the twelfth century, but he speculates con- 
cerning the twentieth. 

Horoscope is a protracted oracle. Carlyle was oppressed by 
the industrial tyranny of the forties; and he prophesied the 
eventual emancipation of the workingman. Nebulous, repeti- 
tive, and rhapsodical in style, even as the ancient Delphic oracles, 
‘Horoscope has, nevertheless, “blest islets of the intelligible” 
which are pertinent today. For example, “an actual * * * 
industrial aristocracy, real not imaginary aristocracy, is indis- 
pensable and indubitable for us;” or “we shall again have 
* * ¥* instead of mammon-feudalism and unsold cotton 
shirts and preservation of the game, noble just industrialism ;” 
or “a question arises here: whether in some ulterior, perhaps 
some far distant stage of this ‘Chivalry of Labour,’ your master- 
worker may not find it possible, and needful, to grant his 
workers permanent interest in his enterprise and theirs?” 
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Past and Present abounds in such prevision. Carlyle’s 
neology has become our terminology : “Cash-payment ;” “gospel 
of mammonism ;” “captains of industry.” Though these phrases 
were created by Carlyle, they are now, as Mr. Frederick Har- 
rison says, household words. 

This aspect of Carlyle’s genius is especially noticeable in Past 
and Present. It has been the cause of many references to him 
as a prophet, a seer, and a Jeremiah. But Mr. R. H. Hutton 
warns us against attributing to Carlyle a definite “message.” 
Carlyle was, Mr. Hutton maintains, always negative ; his thought 
centered upon the simulacra of his time; he was a specialist in 
the diseases of the commonwealth. This is certainly true. 
Carlyle was not a prophet either in the mystical sense—a Tiresias 
who saw truly but with “what labour oh, what pain !”—nor 
according to the modern notion of a prophet an inspired leader 
who bestows upon his people new philosophies. But Carlyle’s 
imagination, flaming in a few fields of thought, in some ways 
illumined the future. Carlyle really foresaw the rise of the 
Labor Party, though, of course, he did not guess its extent. 
And Past and Present is an example of this power. 

Past and Present is a piercing glance into the feudal age, 
and a no less acute critique upon contemporary England. The 
book is enriched by Carlyle’s wisdom, and ennobled by his most 
eloquent and most untrammelled manner. Mr. John Morley, 
re-reading it in 1891, exclaimed: “What energy, what inex- 
haustible vigour, what incomparable humor, what substantial 
justice of insight, and what sublimity of phrase and image!” 
Of these qualities and of the high originality of design much 
has been written, yet in 1921 something yet remains to be said 
concerning the relation of Carlyle’s present to our own. 

A student of political history once told mie that the social 
disorders of the thirties and forties had never seemed real to him 
until he read Past and Present. When Carlyle pushed across 
the table to his mother the manuscript of the French Revolution 
he cried: ‘‘Never has a book come more flamingly from the 
heart of a man.” His comment might have included Past and 
Present. Yet, in spite of the apparently careless fervor of the 
book, the method used in its composition was that of the literary 
artist. Over the historian’s account of the Manchester insur- 
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rection we nod; over Carlyle’s, even today, we instinctively 
clench our fists. For here “persons influence us, voices melt us, 
looks subdue us, deeds inflame us.”’ Manchester is become, 
derisively, “Peterloo.” The riot becomes in Carlyle’s pages 
a series of stirring images: “Woolwich grapeshot will sweep 
clear all the streets ;” “there lie poor sallow work-worn weavers, 
and complain no more now.” Tennyson hints mildly at some 
misery connected with “spirit, alum, and chalk;” Carlyle tells 
one unforgettable anecdote ; that of the parents found guilty of 
poisoning three children to defraud a burial society of 38s, due 
upon the death of each child. This was a story likely to make 
some impression even upon the British Philistine; resignation 
to human suffering did not seem so easy ; it seemed a parallel to 
Carlyle’s relentless descriptions of the tanneries at Meudon 
with their human skins. Concrete, personal detail is charac- 
teristic of Carlyle’s literary method in Past and Present. 

Such detail is not always ghastly. To emphasize the talki- 
ness of parliament Carlyle says much of “oceans of horse-hair, 
continents of parchment ;” to accentuate the sin of indifference 
he relates sardonically the history of the men of the dead sea, 
who “listened with real tedium to Moses, with light grinning, 
or with splenetic sniffs and sneers.” Past and Present is 
crammed with detail, yet the central purpose of the book is 
maintained ; like a single strand strung with brilliant* beads of 
allusion, of anecdote, of minute detail. 

One phase of Carlyle’s use of detail is imaginative allusion. 
As a reader Carlyle had despoiled all literature ; he once boasted 
that while at Craigenputtock he had read everything; and Past 
and Present is a mosaic of allusion. Sometimes an allusion— 
such as the Behemoth of Chaos—caps a sentence, and is not 
employed again. More often the illustration echoes through the 
book: “The day’s wages of John Milton’s day’s work, named 
Paradise Lost and Milton’s Works, were Ten Pounds, paid by 
installments, and a rather close escape upon the gallows.” An 
ingenious variation is the use of a myth to point the idea of a 
chapter or a succession of chapters. Thus Midas and The 
Sphinx are chapter captions ; in each case there is constructed an 
elaborate application to England. In the first the “baleful fiat 
of enchantment” prevents the conversion of the nation’s wealth 
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into prosperity ; and in the second, England, since she has failed 
to answer the spiritual questions of life, is being torn to pieces. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the multiplicity of Carlyle’s allus- 
ions and examples. Horoscope, in particular, is like a stream 
bearing the membra disiecta of literature and history: Colum- 
bus, Thersites, Mahomet, Cromwell, Wallace, Igdrasil, Byron 
and Pilate, King John, Hydra-Coil, Jotuns, Rhadamanthus, 
Burns and Kilkenny Cate!” “The Iliad and Lakenheath eels!” 
The writer’s juxtaposition is hardly closer than Carlyle’s. Such 
an inundation at first stimulates, then fatigues, but the total 
effect is that of eloquence and brilliance of manner. 

Carlyle’s allusions are most pungent when fictitious. He re- 
fers solemnly to personages who were without being until they 
sprang full-formed from his own brain. Who, pray, are Cola- 
corde, Blusterowski and Schniispel? It is entertaining to know 
that Schniispel, the distinguished novelist, is Charles Dickens, 
but it is as pleasant to know that we cannot label Colacorde and 
Blusterowski. Their flavour lies not in who they are, but in 
what they connote. Every aviary has birds whose ludicrousness 
is surpassed only by their absurd self-esteem. Like them Blus- 
terowski is a grotesque, and grotesques Carlyle loved. Jabesh 
Windbag is perfect without analysis; so is Sauerteig of the 
Houndsditch Indicator, and Bobus Higgins, “sausage-maker 
on the great scale.” In the matter of elections, says Carlyle, 
“what can the incorruptiblest Bobuses elect, if it be not some 
Bobissimus?’’ No one would give readily these Carlylean gar- 
goyles. 

All other stylistic devices known to Carlyle are comman- 
deered in Past and Present for his attack on the strongholds 
of English apathy. The book has an amazing exuberance of 
feeling and expression. Nowhere is it more evident that Car- 
lyle thinks and writes with his whole body. Through four long 
parts he belabors, unwearying, the numbskulls of his generation. 
His hyperbole is excessive, but he convinces by his honesty, 
and by the profusion of his illustration, comment, and exhorta- 
tion; for these qualities are the essence of Past and Present, 
differentiating it from the commonplace pamphlets of the time. 

If the style of Past and Present is unique, the underlying 
conception of the book is no less so. One illusion of a material- 
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istic present is a sense of superiority to the past. A popular 
form of Victorian complacency was loud felicitation over the 
escape from feudalism. Carlyle tried to show, as did Ruskin 
later, that in some respects the present was worse than the 
past. An examination of certain aspects of twelfth century 
life would prove this. With imagination as his guide Carlyle 
turned to the fact of the twelfth century as described in a man- 
uscript. The structure of his book followed logically. The 
Proem gives the clue to his purpose; to paint with all his skill 
a true picture of social conditions in England. The second book, 
The Ancient Monk, indicates twelfth century England’s free- 
dom from these evils. The third part, The Modern Worker, a 
development of ideas suggested in the Proem, is a relentless con- 
trast between the nineteenth and twelfth centuries. Horoscope, 
the fourth part, is concentrated Carlylean forboding. Through- 
out Past and Present every lesson for the present is pointed 
by an experience from the past; a method at variance with 
modern radicalism which adorns its precepts by morals from 
an unknown future. In reversion to the past Carlyle outdoes 
the most conservative historians. “The past,” he once re- 
marked, “is a dim, indubitable fact; the Future, too, is one, 
only dimmer.” 

The part of Past and Present called The Ancient Monk is 
based literally on a “dim, indubitable fact,” a manuscript of the 
twelfth century, Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda, de rebus 
gestis Samsonis Abbatis. * * * Portions of this part are 
merely interlineations of the original. Carlyle’s picture of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, then, is not romance, but reality, fortified 
by authority and scholarship. The Ancient Monk commands 
respect because it is truthful in both letter and spirit. 

The most obvious danger in using the Chronica was pedan- 
try. Carlyle was addressing not German scholars, but English 
business men. The practical value of his book would not be 
enhanced by Latin syntax, however erudite. But if heaviness 
was the English reader’s bete noir, it was also Carlyle’s. He 
avoids the shoal of pedantry by never forgetting how near it 
is and how dangerous; and by ridiculing unceasingly the foibles 
of bastard learning. “I have traced,” said an acquaintance of 
mine triumphantly, “the ancient expression ‘cold feet’ as far 
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as the early Piedmontese dialect.” “That superb change,” ex- 
claimed another, “of m to n in the early provencal.” ‘‘My 
thesis,” declared a third, “deals with the cells in the hind legs 
of grasshoppers.”” Darwin once stated that of all minds that he 
knew Carlyle’s was least fitted for scientific enquiry. Certainly 
no one was ever more scornful of the idiosyncrasies of scholar- 
ship. He never tires of scoring pedantry. Whenever he refers 
to the Chronica he jeers: “Giant Pedantry will step in with its 
huge Dugdale and other enormous M onasticons under its arm!” 
Or he indulges in a burlesque pedantic note on “Beodric” and 
“Weorth.” Or, still more frequently, he lifts above all such 
researches the notice: “Dry Rubbish Shot Here.” 

If Carlyle’s Scylla was pedantry then his Charybdis was 
dilettantism; and from this reef, too, he resolutely steers his 
course. Englishmen were interested in the middle ages— 
Scott’s novels had been a powerful influence—but their interest 
was colored by the rosy mist of romance. The twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries were one vast field of the cloth of gold, on 
which played at life crusaders, Paladine, troubadours, true- 
hearted knights and fair-haired maidens. “How glorious,” 
thought the Victorian, and later read with a shock of disap- 
proval more accurate tales of blood, lust, and mediaeval social 
conditions, Carlyle despised this fool as heartily as he did the 
pedant. This reader, he declared, believed without effort that 
the ring found in the river Trent belonged to the Countess of 
Leicester. Why not, if it happened in the age of chivalry? 

Carlyle achieves a via media. In his attitude towards the 
past he is never pedant, and never dilettante. The twelfth cen- 
tury is not dry rubbish, nor is it a glowing canvas of color. In 
Carlyle’s hands it becomes fact made vivid by imagination. The 
election of Abbot Samson is a beautiful illustration of Carlyle’s 
method, especially if compared with the original. “And now 
there remains on our list two only, Samson Subsacrista and the 
Prior. Which of these two? It were hard to say—by Monks 
who may get themselves foot-gyved and thrown into limbo for 
speaking! We humbly request that the Bishop of Winchester 
and Geoffrey the Chancellor may again enter, and help us to 
decide. ‘Which do you want?’ asks the bishop. Venerable 
Dennis made a speech, ‘commending the persons of the Prior 
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and Samson ; but always in the corner of his discourse, in angulo 
sui sermonis, brought Samson in. ‘Either of them is good,’ 
said venerable Dennis, almost trembling; ‘but we would have 
the better, if it pleased God.’ “Which of the two do you want?” 
inquires the Bishop pointedly: ‘Samson!’ answered Den- 
nis: ‘Samson!’ echoed all of the rest that durst speak 
or echo anything.” Jocelyn’s record reads: “Et respon- 
sum est precise a pluribus et a majori parte, ‘Volumus 
Samsonem, nullo reclamante. “The total effect of this method 
is an amazing sense of the reality of the life at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. “Let us know always,” reiterates Carlyle, “that it 
was a world, and not a void infinite of gray haze with fantasms 
swimming in it.” And again: “That it is a fact and no dream, 
that we see it there, and gaze into the very eyes of it. Smoke 
rises daily from those culinary chimney-throats; there are 
living human beings there, who chant, loud-braying, their ma- 
tins, nones, vespers.” 

Carlyle has thus visualized for his readers a society which 
may be compared, point for point, with that of the nineteenth 
century. None so actual has been done by other social idealists. 
The dreamy Utopias of Sir Thomas More, of William Morris, 
or of Samuel Butler, or of the many others do not warrant 
practical discussion. They belong to romance. But this twelfth 
century, if limited, was real; it merited consideration in the 
fifties; perhaps it does now. Carlyle’s next step is to contrast 
relentlessly the two social orders, Bury St. Edmund’s and Vic- 
torian England. “How silent * * * lie all cotton trades 
and such like; not a steeple chimney yet got on end from sea 
to sea.” Landlord Edmund had no complaints from his tenants ; 
or partridge seasons; or Corn Bills, or sliding scales. 

Why should he have had? Society was in its childhood. 
Here Carlyle is merely picturesque. But in the vital points of 
contrast he is stimulating. The points are three, the old fa- 
miliar fetiches of Carlyle, government, religion and leadership. 
Carlyle is not reticent concerning his horror of them as they 
are in the nineteenth century, and his worship of them as they 
were in the twelfth century. One sees at once that Bury St. 
Edmund’s under Abbot Samson is a tiny corner of a Carlylean 
social heaven. Here at least was a segment of a working feudal 
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aristocracy. Here was a government untainted by laissez-faire ; 
one that took care of its people. The business of a government, 
Carlyle was wont to shriek, is to govern. Even a Gurth is en- 
titled to his parings. Give the negro plenty of “‘sweet-pumpkin” 
and govern him. This is well-known Carlylese, repeated a thou- 
sand times in Past and Present. Abbot Samson ruled and cared 
for those under him; among his people were no Chartisms or 
Manchester insurrections. Let the nineteenth century ponder 
on this sequence of cause and effect; a government that gov- 
erns and a contented people. 

Yet still more remarkable was a religion with faith. The 
religion of Carlyle’s era has been described as one which church 
members would be amazed to hear doubted, or see practiced. 
Ruskin’s famous threnody in Modern Painters, on the death of 
faith is a typical nineteenth century lament. “My heart was 
lightened,” writes Clough, “when I said ‘Christ is not risen.’ ” 
“We have forgotten God,” is Carlyle’s oft-repeated cry. But 
the faith of Abbot Samson is like that of the Apostles, silent, 
unquestioning. Carlyle notes that under Samson there were 
no “spectral Puseyisms or Methodisms.” “Methodism with 
its eyes on its own navel.” Introspective religions were unborn. 
Here were religious men who believed. Let the nineteenth cen- 
tury meditate also on this. 

But, after all, the third point of contrast is most striking, 
leadership at Bury St. Edmund’s. Carlyle did not expect either 
the British government or the British religion to change in- 
stanter ; he did not suggest institutional revolution. But he did 
believe that the kind of leadership in state and church could be 
altered, if light was vouchsafed the British people ; what he did 
suggest was spiritual revolution. Real leaders could be se- 
lected. Thus the greatest contrast between the twelfth and 
nineteenth centuries was not in institutions but in men. Abbot 
Samson is plainly balanced against George III. The twelfth 
century worships a Samson or a St. Edmund, the nineteenth 
a defender of the faith who is deaf, sightless and insane, or 
Dickens, a distinguished novelist, or Hudson, a railroad en- 
gineer. The test of leadership in one century is worth, in the 
other the baliot box. 

For this is clearly the old doctrine of “the hero,” Carlyle’s 
only and faint constructive theory. We are to find “the hero,” 
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that wisest and best, that blend of vigor, silence, obedience, 
loyalty, with his surplusage of spiritual force, that—it must be 
said—ignis fatuuus! In this romantic, political, economic tract 
called Past and Present Carlyle would persuade the nineteenth 
century that in the twelfth century the rainbow’s end was 
reached, “the hero” was found. 

He did not persuade the nineteenth century. In spite of ad- 
miration for Past and Present the nineteenth century was never 
convinced that Carlyle’s notion of “the hero” was a practical 
remedy. Carlyle as a political critic is one person; Carlyle as 
a constructive political theorist is another. Vivid and beautiful 
as The Ancient Monk is, a child could impugn its practical ap- 
plication. One palpable falseness of analogy is that Samson’s 
community was considerably fewer in numbers than the twenty- 
seven millions of Englishmen for whom Past and Present was 
‘written. There were other fractions of a feudal aristocratic 
society coeval with Samson’s régime whose history would make 
different reading from that of Bury St. Edmund’s. Moreover, 
Carlyle seems to suggest that the individualistic religious growth 
of seven centuries can be forgotten. Can the nineteenth cen- 
tury believe, as did the monks of St. Edmund, in a heaven like 
that of Thomas A. Kempis? What Carlyle calls “diseased in- 
trospection” is an inevitable by-product of the thqught of 
(Luther, Wycliffe and Wesley, and of the scientific revelations 
of the nineteenth century. The perplexity is at least honest; 
not so much could be said of a return to blind mediaeval faith. 
We ought, it is true, to find better leaders or “heroes;” de- 
mocracy is probably not the last stage of economic process, the 
ballot box may be a faute de mieux. Yet we cannot select our 
leaders as the Bishop of Winchester did Samson. There is 
hardly a detail of Samson’s household management which is 
transferable to our own. 

In fact, Carlyle cannot tell us what to do. Never expect him 
to do so. What he can do is to tell us, in the most profound 
‘sense, what is the matter. This service Past and Present per- 
forms in 1921 as it did in 1843. Throughout the century it was 
praised. “There is nothing like it,” wrote Clough. Its elo- 
quence was partly responsible for Kingsley’s novel, Yeast. It 
roused thousands of Englishmen from inertia to a fresh consid- 
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eration of social conditions. The very pessimism of the book 
stung critics out of their complacency. What if Carlyle did, 
as Henry James said, “scold like” an angry governess. He 
made men look about them more thoughtfully. “I hope,” Car- 
lyle wrote his mother, “it will be a rather useful kind of book. 
It goes rather in a fiery strain about the present condition of 
men in general, and the strange pass they are coming to; and 
I calculate it may awaken here and there a slumbering block- 
head to rub his eyes and consider what he is about in God’s crea- 
tion.” This was the sum of the matter; a word from Carlyle 
was a call to action. There is no surrender to laissez-faire. “Ay, 
by God, Donald, we must help them to man it!” He seems to say: 
“Ich bin ein Mensch begoren. Und das muss ein Kampfer sein.” 
Every sentence in Past-and Present is a plea against acquies- 
ence. As Ruskin declares: “What can you say of Carlyle but 
that he was born in the clouds and struck by the lightning ?” 

Today Carlyle’s idealism seems like the frantic arguments 
of a man attempting to prove established facts. No better idea 
of the change in social thought can be had than by realizing that 
the reforms desired by Carlyle were then considered visionary. 
Imagine a place now for factory inspectors; for protection 
against typhus; or for organization of labor. Yet these are 
but a few of the changes urged by Carlyle, as if he were a 
minority of one; now they are faits accomplis. Of the laborers 
of England he asks: “Where are they to find a supportable ex- 
istence,” or “cash-payment is not the sole relation of human 
beings!” Such reforms as insurance for workingmen, model 
tenements for families, the right to strike, hardly occur to Car- 
lyle as present issues. Yet these are the commonplaces of today. 
And these were to come by action of the state; not through 
“Morrison’s Pills,” as Carlyle dubbed opportunist legislation, 
but through thoughtful constructive government. State super- 
vision of insurance, of railroads, and factories have arrived in 
a manner exceeding Carlyle’s wildest dreams. 

Indeed what the modern reader feels about the advance of 
labor since 1843 is that a new Past and Present is needed. No 
longer is it so necessary to denounce the gospels of mammonism, 
dilettantism, of oppression of workmen, of extortion by capital. 
The boot is on the other leg. Labor’s emancipation is more com- 
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plete than even Carlyle would have guessed likely. Possibly a 
book proclaiming the rights of the employer would be as perti- 
nent today as was Past and Present in 1843. During the war 
there appeared in an English newspaper, in adjacent columns, 
accounts of the imprisonment of trivial offenders, and also of the 
release of notorious strike leaders. The union of all labor 
parties of the world, without respect to nationalism, is possi- 
ble. In the newspapers of today appears the notice of a strike 
which will hold motionless every industrial activity in the Brit- 
ish Isles. Carlyle’s pious allusion to the land belonging to “the 
‘Almighty God, and to all His children of men that have ever 
worked well on it” is now an acknowledged principle among 
some millions of Communists, though indeed there is no cer- 
tainty that God is included, or the test of working on the land 
required by this extraordinary party. The wheel has come 
full circle. In three-quarters of a century men shrink not from 
the gospel of mammonism, but from the gospel of bolshevism. 
Carlyle, as has been said, was not, in any supernatural sense, 
a prophet. Yet, apart from the mood of monition ever natural 
to him there is vision in his thoughts of the future of working- 
men. The French Revolution was to him a continual memento ; 
he honestly feared that some similar fate would befall the in- 
dustrial leaders of England. When he speaks of England “very 
ominously, shuddering reeling, on the cliff’s edge!” he is 
more than rhetorical. He saw clearly that things would change 
‘with “the millions who rejoiced in potatoes.” Of his insistence 
upon the spiritual truths which underlay the necessity for such 
changes much might be said. Who can deny that Carlyle is in 
some degree responsible for governments whose “business is to 
govern. “He was a leader in the battle against laissez-faire. 
It is enough to notice once more the significance of The Modern 
Worker as a knife-edge of economic progress. Contrast the 
condition of labor mirrored there with its status today. But 
more than this, Past and Present is, in some respects, a prophecy. 


















Pro-Slavery Propaganda in American 
Fiction of the Fifties 
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Part I 


Today we may flatter ourselves that we do the struggling 
hero and the persecuted heroine with a difference. Eliza on 
her ice-cake makes a less subtle appeal than Lulu Bett behind 
her pie pans. Little Elsie and Little Rosamund are more 
crudely moral than Pollyanna. Ten Nights in a Bar Room 
paints, perhaps, a grosser picture than anyone of the recent 
flood of tales pro-war, anti-German, pro-Russian, anti-labor, 
pro-capitalism, anti-Bolshevik, and vice versa. We have ar- 
rived at a sophisticated refinement in the art of the purpose 
novel. We have reached, too, as readers, a conscious apprecia- 
tion of the methods of propaganda. These are the days when 
all salesmen are idealists and two-thirds of the novelists are 
promoters of social theories. The reading public can hardly 
escape the fascination of acquiring a slight understanding of ad- 
vertising methods, even though applied to literature. There 
is some interest in examining the beginning from which authors 
have risen to their present highly specialized ways of moving 
minds and hearts in a good cause. 

Our early efforts to “put over” ideas in fiction were am- 
bitious and plentiful. There were anti-Catholic, anti-Mormon, 
anti-Masonic stories, and temperance tracts. Perhaps the most 
interesting and varied group of purpose-fiction in mid-century 
America is composed of the replies to Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

In 1852, in response to the emotional appeal of Mrs. Stowe, 
the South began what would now be called a literary propa- 
ganda. Besides the numerous controversial pamphlets and ar- 
ticles in periodicals there were no fewer than fourteen pro- 
slavery novels and one long poem published in the three years 
(1852-4), following the appearance of Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Evidently there was a spontaneous movement to combat Mrs. 
Stowe’s fire with fire. Southern authors burned to correct 
the misrepresentations of outlanders, and to defend their own 
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sacred institutions. Titles announced a story of “Southern life 
as it is,” “a tale of real life,” “a fair view of both sides of the 
slavery question,” showing “Uncle Robin in his cabin and Tom 
without one in Boston.” 

It was perhaps the first time that this section had felt a wide- 
spread need for written expression. Although one magazine, the 
Southern Literary Messenger, had maintained a respectable 
existence for twenty years, the interest in contemporary lit- 
erature and in contemporary writers was sporadic. The impulse 
toward artistic expression was somewhat frowned upon. Simms, 
even, was bitterly aware that his writing won him no social 
recognition in Charleston. No literary man had been able to 
support himself, unless, like Legare and Kennedy, he had other 
pursuits, or could win the dollars of a Northern public, as 
did Poe and Simms. The Southerner preferred to take his stars 
from abroad. He had an intellectual interest in law and ora- 
tory. For cultural reading he turned to classical antiquity and 
to romance, both of which were agreeably remote from his own 
affairs. He found diversion in the humorous exaggerations of 
Baldwin and Longstreet, of Thorpe and Thompson. The his- 
torical romances of Simms and Kennedy were much admired 
and Scott was shipped South in carloads. But so far there had 
been in belles-lettres no serious consideration of the problems of 
the South. 

These pro-slavery novels gain a certain significance as early 
examples of the purpose-novel in America, a significance not 
justified by their content. They do not fulfill their ambitious 
task. No one of them can be compared for accuracy or atmos- 
phere with the pleasant, leisurely, De Coverly pictures of plan- 
tation life found in Kennedy’s Swallow Barn. Their success 
is in the interpretation of Southern philosophy rather than of 
Southern life. Both success and failure throw interesting light 
upon the minds of authors and audience. 

In drawing the picture of “cabin and parlor” these novelists 
faced two supreme difficulties. First, they were committed to 
a wholly optimistic view of Southern institutions. There could 
be no lights and shadows on their canvases. Turner, not Ho- 
garth, must be their master. Kennedy in 1832 could throw a 
careless halo over the shabby magnificence of the plantation; 
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but by 1852 the South was on the defensive. An impartial rep- 
resentation of actual conditions good and bad, would be an ad- 
mission of guilt and weakness which could leave no room for 
argument. This attitude was partly temperamental, but it must 
also be laid to a narrow sectionalism and a false conception of 
the conventions of debate. In attempting to describe “Southern 
life as it is” they must paint their picture roseate. Exaggeration, 
humorous and romantic, was not only a premise of argument ; 
it was their literary tradition. These writers failed in realism 
because they were working in a genre for which they had no 
native precedent. iuc.r simplest descriptions of plantation life 
assumed all the elegance of Scott and Mrs. Leslie. No notion 
of moderation restrained the characterization of free negro, 
overseer and slave-trader from the horseplay and naive cruelty 
of Simon Suggs and Major Jones. The excess of coarseness 
and romance makes an unpalatable mixture. 

Feeble as these attempts at the purpose-novel are, they de- 
serve attention for their interpretation of the slave-holder’s 
philosophy. With unreal characters and limping plots they 
yet show a telling and varied ingenuity in situations devised to 
answer Mrs. Stowe’s charges and they embody at full length 
the philosophy and sociology of the Southern theorists. 

The development of the pro-slavery argument must be under- 
stood before it is possible to consider in detail its presentation 
in fiction. Some of the more important pamphlets in defense 
of slavery were reprinted in the Pro-Slavery Argument (1852). 
This volume contained articles by such authorities as Professor 
Dew, of William and Mary College; Chancellor W. T. Harper, 
of the Supreme Court of South Carolina; Governor J. H. 
Hammond, of South Carolina, and William Gillmore Simms. 

President Dew’s article attempted to give an historic and 
economic foundation for the institution of slavery. The sys- 
tems of antiquity were reviewed to show that the natural order 
of society upon which every civilization worthy of the name had 
been based, was that of inequality. Society falls into three 
classes : the leaders, the middle class, both property owners and 
the slaves. Prosperity and advancement depend upon a main- 
tenance of this order. 

The argument of history was re-enforced by Chancellor 
Harper’s presentation of political philosophy. Hobbes had as- 
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serted that “a state of nature is a state of war.” All men are 
not born free and equal. ‘‘And can we doubt,” asked Harper, 
“that the long discipline and laborious process by which men 
are required to work out the elevation and improvement of their 
individual nature and their social condition is imposed for a 
great and benevolent end?” It is not only plausible that God 
ordained slavery; we have his own words, over and over, from 
the book of books. This Biblical argument, as Harper devel- 
oped it, carried great conviction to the theologically-minded 
fifties. He added an extended comment on the advantages of 
the sacred institution. Slavery was as beneficial to the slave 
as to civilization in general. It supported him in childhood and 
old age, it protected him from poverty, it saved him from him- 
self. For the negro, after all, was an inferior creation, below 
the white man in intellect and self-control, prone to crime and 
lawlessness. Under free competition he would be wiped out as 
rapidly as the Indian. There was, besides, the practical consid- 
eration of the danger to the economic and political structure of 
the nation if so large a body of laborers were freed or deported. 
The moral aspect of the problem as discussed by Harper was 
elaborated by William Gillmore Simms with even greater 
frankness. Slavery had elevated the negro from savagery. By 
removing his prospects of advancement and poverty, it saved 
him from the crimes inspired by ambition or want. His pecca- 
dilloes of thievery and sexual offense were without serious con- 
sequences. He was lightly punished for misdeeds which would 
have brought a white northern laborer to the gallows. The 
black man’s finer traits of fidelity and docility were encouraged 
in his servile position. The established order was of equal 
benefit to the white. The institution of slavery released the 
master for cultivation of the higher virtues. It elevated and 
spiritualized the mistress. Toilers were necessarily debased and 
low. Under slavery the upper classes, released from toil, were 
able to cultivate that refinement of manners and morals, to 
indulge in the exercise of the intellect, to develop the qualities 
of leadership for which Southern aristocrats were justly famed. 
The fourth pamphlet reprinted in the Pro-Slavery Argument 
was Hammond’s “Letters on Slavery.” Governor Hammond in 
his series of letters illustrating conditions in the Bermudas, 
England and the Northern states, attempted to show that the 
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poverty and injustice of a free society were greater than under 
slavery. These four works taken together, were looked upon 
as a body of irrefutable doctrine. They represent practically 
the whole argument in favor of slavery. Implicit in them is 
the theory which later received formal statement in Fitzhugh’s 
Sociology for the South, that the patriarchal system existing in 
the South was the best possible adaptation of government to se- 
cure the greatest good for the greatest number. From this 
viewpoint it was natural to look upon capitalism as the imper- 
fect instrument of justice. Capitalism must be abolished and 
slavery spread throughout an enlightened world. 

These arguments were lifted bodily into the framework of 
the pro-slavery novels. Almost every book has chapters in 
which Southerner and Northerner debate. In one the Southern 
college boy convinces his Yankee roommate against his will and 
rewards his convert with the hand of a fair Southern maid who 
is romantically acquiescent. An underground mail agent is set 
right by his daughter, who is remarkably well informed on 
philosophy for an ante-bellum heroine. In some cases the trav- 
elling planter overwhelms the abolitionist host. If the North- 
erner, not being a true aristocrat, remains unconvinced, the 
Southerner is sure to find upon his hypocritical doorstep a 
freezing little victim, clerk or choreboy, whom he rescues as an 
example of the injustice of capitalism. The frequency of this 
device testifies to the supposed power of the material intro- 
duced. The intrusion of argument into narrative is often car- 
ried through several chapters. It would seem more plausible 
and less inartistic than it does today, to an audience accustomed 
to receive much of its opinion by word of mouth, at a court day, 
a dining, or a political gathering. The reader fed on Scott 
and Thackeray was long-suffering. 

For the translation of argument into narrative there are 
not many lines to follow. Each novel has a main proposition 
to illustrate, a romance, a few solid chunks of debate, and one 
or two incidents to prove minor points. The favorite theme 
is, as already indicated, that life at the South is beautiful and 
good and best for all concerned. The converse is that life 
elsewhere is harsh and evil. So much for contradiction. The 
second argument most frequently used is that the negro is not 
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fit for freedom, knows himself an inferior, and in the ma- 
jority of cases prefers to remain a slave. 

The beauties of slavery and horrors of free society are de- 
veloped in a number of ways. The author may choose to follow 
a band of runaway slaves in their descent into misery and want. 
He may contrast Southern life at its best with the fortunes of 
a poor family in the North: He may elect to accompany a 
Yankee traveller who is cured of his prejudices by passing some 
time on a plantation, where he converses with the happy, faith- 
ful slaves and kindly, but argumentative master. 

Mr. Frank,! the underground mail agent, is a well-meaning 
fanatic, the tool of a gro f politicians, who goes South to aid 
escaping slaves. He has’##Wariety of illuminating experiences, 
which lead to the discovery of his long lost son as a Southern 
planter. Mr. Frank is released by his son from the prison into 
which he has been thrown for nigger-stealing. He regains his 
freedom in a chastened and pro-slavery state of mind, and 
unites the planter son to his adopted daughter Emma. The 
match is entirely appropriate, for Emma is the strong-minded 
female who has taken a hand in the arguments which have won 
Mr. Frank to the right side. These stories must have a wed- 
ding under the cut-glass chandelier. 

| In Buckingham Hall? it is again the Northern father-in-law 
who is won to consent to the marriage of his daughter with a 
Southern aristocrat. Eugene Buckingham loves a New York 
poetess. Eugene cannot marry Miss Julia Tennyson, for his 
father’s slaves are entailed, and there is no legal way to free 
them. Eugene goes west and has a convenient attack of brain 
fever, which helps the two fathers to arrive at an understand- 
ng. There is a wedding, under the apple trees, and Dr. Tenny- 
son admits that his abolitionist prejudices are moderated, An- 
other tale of the converted Yankee is Miss Butt’s’ Anti- 
fanaticism.® 

J. T. Randolph’s Cabin and Parlor* is devoted to a con- 
trast of the happy lot of the slave with that of the poor, young 
lady school teacher and the friendless office boy. There is 


1 Mr. Frank, the Underground Mail Agent, by Vidi (pseud.) 1853. 

2 Criswell, Robert, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, contrasted with Buckingham Hall, the 
planter’s home, 1852. 

* Butt, Martha Hines, Anti-fanaticism, a tale of the South, 1853. 

* Randolph, J. Thornton, Cabin and Parlor, or, Slaves and Masters, 1852. 
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space for an extended argument between Southerner and 
abolitionist. A pair of runaway slaves fall victims to a riot in 
the streets of New York. Charles, the mulatto, is thrown into 
prison by the police, where he contracts consumption. His 
dying prayer is that his wife may return to the South. Cora, 
the repentant survivor, is restored to her young mistress by 
the hero, Walworth. Walworth is an assiduous rescuer. He 
smooths the dying pillow of Horace, the little office boy, pays 
for his funeral and announces his death to his sister Isabel, 
the poor school teacher. When Isabel is sunk in “a constant 
depression of spirits,” Walworth takes her for horseback rides. 
He recovers her lost fortune from the New York financiers 
and marries her. Meanwhile black Uncle Peter and his family 
labor happily on. The change of masters disturbs not the 
contentment of the cabin, though poverty and want drive Isabel 
from the parlor. Restored to his young mistress, Uncle Peter 
refuses freedom for himself.and his family. 

Mrs. Rush, in her North and South, or, Slavery and Its 
Contrasts,> leads a hapless Northern family of wife, drunken 
husband and nine children through all the misfortunes possible 
to man. The eldest daughter is a seamstress. She is over- 
worked, starved, insulted, tempted and finally comes to a saintly, 
if tuberculous, end. The younger children are bound out. 
Their masters and mistresses beat, torture and imprison them 
with a callous ingenuity surpassing that of any Legree. The 
remnants are saved and brought South by a compassionate 
planter and his wife. In the happy life of a plantation the girls 
and boys forget their tribulations and marry into the best fam- 
ilies. The story ends with an appeal to the reader to “consider 
the poor, the poor that are in your midst. * * * If from 
the ruin and degradation of our, Northern land I shall have 
succeeded in drawing forth one human soul and in having re- 
stored it to its original brightness and purity I shall not have 
written, nor you read in vain, ‘the contrast of slavery.’ ” 

Having denied the allegations of the cruelty of slavery one 
must of course defy the allegator. Chase in his English Serf- 
dom and American Slavery® disposes of the English philan- 


® Rush, Caroline E., The North and the South, or,’ Slavery and Its Contrasts, 
1852 


6 Chase, Lucien B., English Serfdom and American Slavery, or, Ourselves as 
Others See Us, 1854. 
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thropist as summarily as Mrs. Rush did the American. A family 
of peasants are led through the horrors attendant upon life in 
the British slums. The older ones suffer all the horrors of the 
factory system, the younger are ground down by child labor, 
and the father is taken for a seaman and flogged by a brutal 
officer. To make matters worse, one of the victims is a lord, 
changed in his cradle. 

A less extreme position for the debater is to acknowledge 
some of the charges against him, but to lay the responsibility 
for the wrongs on someone else. John W. Page, in his Uncle 
Robin* shows that the evils of slavery, “so glowingly depicted 
in the Northern romances,” so far as they do exist, are for 
the most part brought upon the slaves by the meddling North- 
erner. Two negroes are suspected of plotting to run away to 
the North. They begin by stealing four hams from the next 
plantation. Their master knows that the man who lost the 
hams, a New Englander turned planter, will insist that the slaves 
be tried and hanged for theft. He compromises by selling the 
boys to a trader. The culprits and their friends and relatives 
acknowiedge that is a just solution. Another planter goes to 
California on business. He cannot afford to leave his slaves 
behind, nor can he take them with him, for the wicked North- 
ern-made law forbids slavery in that state. Reluctantly he 
sells them. Prowling Yankees do great harm by enticing con- 
tented slaves to poverty and misery at the North. This novel 
emphasizes the type of the cold blooded Yankee, who misuses 
his slaves if he has them, denies employment to the free negro 
at the North, fleeces the runaway, and permits him to die of 
neglect. If he owns property in the South he is a staunch ad- 
vocate of slavery, but only through business motives, for he is 
essentially a hypocrite. 

The Master’s House ® is an ingenious attempt to lay the blame 
for the evils of slavery upon the overseer class. The atrocities 
related in its pages are as black as those in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
but they are committed in defiance of the better element of the 
whites, by the brutal slave-trader and overseer. This novel is 
particularly interesting in its sketch of the effect of slavery 

t Page, John W., Uncle Robin in His Cabin in Virginia and Tom Without One 
in Boston, 1853. 


® Thorpe, Thomas Bangs, The Master's House, a Tale of Southern Life, by 
Logan, 1854. 
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upon the mistress. The New England bride, languid, fault- 
finding and untrained in the management of a plantation, is 
contrasted with the capable, considerate and energetic Southern 
matron. The young wife cannot stand the Mississippi climate. 
She is so afraid of a black face that she won’t even visit her 
negroes in sickness. She is impossibly fussy about her house- 
keeping, yet has no notion of cutting out clothes for the field 
hands or fulfilling any other of the countless duties of the mis- 
tress of a large estate. Her busy neighbor is realistically 
painted. Her practical good humor is a relief from the insipid 
young misses who languish threugh the pages of these books. 
The best consecutive proof to be found in this whole group 
is that of Mrs. Hale’s Liberia.® Sarah Josepha Hale brought 
to this novel more than fifteen years of active literary life. In 
her first novel, Northwood, or Life North and South (1827), 
she had already given some expression to her mild pro-slavery 
sentiment. By the time she came to write Liberia she had left 
New England and in Philadelphia she had probably more con- 
tact with the Southern viewpoint. Her sentiments are stronger 
and her manner more assured. Liberia, or, Mr. Peyton’s Ex- 
periments is, I had almost said, the only decent piece of reason- 
ing presented by the pro-slavery novelists of this period. It 
is a convincing tract, though as a piece of literature it does 
not rise above the novels of her Southern fellow-workers. 
Her support of slavery has an interest from her detachment. 
The theme is the inferiority of the negro. A rich planter lies 
ill. News comes of a slave insurrection. His family remain 
near him, guarded by the house servents. In gratitude he frees 
his faithful defenders and places them on a remote plantation. 
This communistic experiment fails, for all but two or three 
of the freemen become too lazy even to cut their own firewood. 
Later the planter frees other slaves who have nursed his chil- 
dren through illness, and sends this second group to Philadel- 
phia. At first they do well in the positions which he has found 
for them. In time their own improvidence, a season of hard 
times, and the rowdy mobbing of negroes bring disaster upon 
this band also. The planter makes a trip to Niagara, where he 
visits a village of Canadian negroes. The freedmen here are 


*Hale, Sarah Josepha, Liberia, or, Mr. Peyton's Experiments, 1853. 
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not happy. They find the Northern whites unfeeling. Life is 
hard and cold, especially for the aged. When news of the 
founding of Liberia reaches Mr. Peyton, he offers to send 
the industrious survivors of his other two projects to Africa. 
They are reluctant to try anything more, but finally go. This 
last experiment is a success. The unsuccessful dependents are 
deported also and Mr. Peyton is happy in the glowing letters 
of his former charges. History has disproved the results of 
Mr. Peyton’s experiments. Few would now maintain with 
Mrs. Hale that the negro who cannot support himself in free 
America will inevitably succeed in tropic Africa. Her novel 
deserves commendation, if not for its enduring truth, at least 
for its sensible and moderate attitude in a time of excessive zeal. 
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Down the World With Marna 


Cuar.tes B. SHAW 
North Carolina College for Women. 


There is a commonly accepted belief that no one can at- 
tain happiness if, in later life, he dwells far from the loved 
spot that his infancy knew. “Stufi and poppycock,” cry I, 
“tommyrot and nonesense !” 

This theory is, I suspect, a sort of prudential maxim advanced 
by a generous, kindly world for the delectation and moral sup- 
port of its mediocrities. There is nothing in such an attitude 
that savors of courage or virility; nothing that indicates the 
determined spirit, the will to accomplish. It is not the cry of 
the man who rises superior to environment or circumstance, 
who is master of his fate and captain of his soul; not the slogan 
of the red blood which ventures forth to conquer. Rather is it 
the whining apology of the pale anaemic who, beaten and 
ashamed, slinks back, even before the affray has commenced, 
eager to explain away by some specious argument his want of 
valor. We find here none of that spirit which drives a man 
eternally onward to higher and more worthy goals, following 
ever after the bright-shining gleam of some high resolve. Quite 
the reverse, indeed—it is an epitome of the narrow-visioned 
philosophy of over-cautious, stay-at-home mediocrities and 
failures. 

There be some good folk, I grant you, who are content ever 
to remain within the narrow bounds prescribed by the accidents 
of birth and upbringing, who have no wish to roam afar seeking 
what of earth’s many beauties they may make their own. 
There was Charles Lamb, for instance, who was never happy 
away from the theaters and book stalls of “London-with-the- 
many-sins.” Wordsworth, who looked upon the Westmore- 
land lakes and mountains as his own especial sweethearts, and 
grew jealous of anyone else that dared venture upon even the 
most innocent flirtation with them, was another. It may per- 
chance be true, as Mr. Brooks shrewdly suspects in Chimney- 
pot Papers, that he really hated the country and adored the ar- 
tificiality of town life, but that he found the rent of London 
lodgings far to exceed his slender poetic purse. I cannot bring 
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myself to believe it, however, and do earnstly hope that such 
accursed prosaic heresy is false. 

Of such quiet spirits I do not write. But there are others— 
Byron, who gave his life that he might serve Greece; the Shel- 
leys and the Brownings, who found in Italy their charm’d land; 
Stevenson, who roved from Scotland to America and from 
Switzerland to the southern islands of the Pacific; Lafcadio 
Hearn, who lived successively in the Ionian Islands, Wales, 
Ohio, Louisiana, the French West Indies, and who found hap- 
piness at last in far-away Japan—these and many more. 

In character and temperament there is much disparity be- 
tween these various wanderers. Shelley was an erratic, impul- 
sive genius—“a young fool,’ Stevenson calls him (but he im- 
mediately adds, “for God’s sake give me the young man who 
has brains enough to make a fool of himself!’”’) ; whereas Ste- 
venson himself was the exact opposite, a careful, conscientious 
worker. Byron, by the most elastic stretch of one’s imagination 
could not be called a good man; one would not apply to Brown- 
ing any dissimilar epithet. Despite these fundamental differ- 
ences, however, there is one quality common to them all—the 
romantic impulse. 

Shall we not say that the words romantic and nomadic are 
synonomous? Surely, to staid and convention-bound solid 
folk—dwellers in Rome—there can be nothing so alluringly 
romantic as the gypsying life of the wanderers on the winding 
road to Romany. Travel is one of the few adventurous re- 
sources that remains in even the most prosaic epoch. The true 
romanticist can never be satisfied with the dull round of cares 
in a prescribed petty portion of the world. He must break 
away, must seek his diversions among new peoples in far-dis- 
tant lands. The perils of the sea lure him, and the open road 
holds him in thrall. The unfamiliar is for us all the picturesque, 
and it is this picturesque strangeness that the wandering ro- 
manticist craves. Whether he seeks it in Greece or in Italy, 
in the South Sea Islands or in Japan, is a matter of individual 
preference and an irrelevant consideration. The important 
factor is the motive which impels him. 

Has not the wanderer always been held in reverence? In 
ancient days the sage made toilsome journeys in search of 
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knowledge, the crusader sought remote lands to wage battle, 
the apostle traveled far to spread his message, the knight jousted 
in distant tourneys to win his fair damsel. Which—lest you do 
not incline to my belief—is the more noble character, Ulysses 
or Telemachus? Which the better known to posterity? Whose 
memory more loved? Whose accomplishments more revered? 
Blameless Telemachus, the stay-at-home, decent not to fail in 
offices of tenderness, to whom was left the sceptre and the 
isle, that by slow prudence he might make mild his rugged 
people and through soft degrees subdue them to usefulness and 
goodness: this namby-pamby Telemachus, or bold, far-faring 
Ulysses? Ulysses, who could not rest from travel; who was 
become a name for always roaming with an hungry heart; who 
had seen and known much—cities of men, manners, climates, 
councils, governments? “How dull it is to pause,” he cries, 
‘*to make an end!” And as he speaks he sees the vision of the 
port gleaming in the distance, dancing waves of sun-goldened 
filigree on a sapphire velvet bay, and the anchored vessel impa- 
tiently waiting to plough with outbound keel the far romantic 
seas. The lure of the wanderlust is upon him, too mighty to 
be resisted. “Come, my friends,” he calls: 


“*Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die.” 


Many brave spirits have written down the delights of wan- 
dering. The love of the sea, the lure of its eternal surging mys- 
tery is instinct in our race. From its beginnings our literature 
echoes with praises inspired by its majesty and grandeur. Nep- 
tune and his sons, Drake, Raleigh, Columbus, Ponce de Leon, 
Amerigo Vespuccio, Balboa, Vasco da Gama, De Soto, Leif 
Ericson, Magellan! Each a name to conjure with, resplendent 
with the never-fading glories of by-gone romantic ventures. 

Even though it possesses this mighty following the sea cannot 
claim all wanderers to its province. They ‘‘post o’er land and 
ocean without rest.” Up hill and down dale; among the skiey 
bowers of precipitous mountain crags; between steep gorges 
and across bottomless chasms; into rock-hewn caves and sub- 
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terranean caverns; across treacherous marshes and noisome 
swamps; from barren ice wastes to the luxuriant tropics; 
through strange lands and among distant peoples; into every 
nook and cranny of the globe the wanderer finds his way. It 
is his utmost pleasure, and the prospect of far journeying in 
him doth breed perpetual benediction. 

Scorn not the wanderluster, you who are content to bide 
in your one chosen spot. What exaltations of spirit, what thrills 
of genuine and pure delight are daily his! He obeys an unyield- 
ing mistress, but one who promises him abundant joy, who gives 
to him freely and bountifully of her rich stores. Scorn him not, 
for his is the soul which seeks romance in a dry and dusty world. 
Honor him, rather, for the lustiness of his spirit, for the fresh- 
ness of his eternal youth. Honor to the wanderer; may he 
wend far and prosper in his journeyings! May he ever be up 
and doing, with a heart for any fate, courageously pursuing 
the magic light of mystery that burns fitfully before his eyes. 
May desire and circumstance ever combine gently to goad him 
on—‘“tomorrow to fresh fields and pastures new”—for to him 
most glorious 


“Morning waits at the end of the world, 
And the world is all at his feet.” 


Alack, mine is a craven spirit. I am not of this splendid 
fraternity. Softer pleasures hold my spirit in fee. Thoreau 
asserts that “he who sits still in a house all the time may be 
the greatest vagrant of all.”’” Even so! ’Tis to such vagrant 
brood that I belong. 

Yet down the world with Marna I shall go—with Marna of 
the subtle grace, of the deathless hope and the far quest after 
the divine, with Marna of my soul—down the world we shall 
go together, roaming wide and free our unboundaried domain. 

A contradiction or a paradox, you say? Not so, good 
reader! Though we be hemmed in by four cozy walls yet 
have we eternity and infinity through which to travel together. 
Neither time nor space shall hold us back; nor leagues nor cen- 
turies shall bar us on our journey. 

We have many ways of wandering. Our favorite is along 
the pleasant lanes of the printed page. Here is traveling a 
plenty. Some there are who aver that it is more to have read 
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Dante than to have visited Japan and that even a moderate ac- 
quaintance with Shakespeare may fairly be reckoned equal with 
a European tour. It is not my province here, however, to en- 
large upon the informational and educative value of imagina- 
tive works. Rather is it to the discoursers upon their own 
journeyings that I bring praise. The debt that Marna and I 
owe to the writers of their travels cannot be estimated. Our 
pen was not nibbed to record its immensity. Like the genii of 
old, in sorrow or sickness, in time of stress or dubiety, they are 
ever within call, waiting but for the movement of a hand to 
transport us to Orient or tropic, through jungles or across the 
polyphloesboean sea. 

It was, for example, during a half-hearted flirtation with 
that queen of all vampires (beside whom Cleopatra, I am 
convinced, was a palely chaste and passionless virgin) that Mr. 
Winthrop Packard—a hitherto unknown companion—came 
speedily to my deliverance. In the midst of this one-sided 
amorous bout—with La Grippe, I hasten to announce, lest you 
whisper vile things in scandal—I betook me to bed and there 
moaned piteously for some lightener of the murky gloom-filled 
hours. Like dew on the withering weed, Florida Trails de- 
scended upon me. I was writhing on the small o’ back when it 
was handed to me; at the start of chapter two I was propped 
up with a pillow ; chapter three found me in easy chair and bath 
robe; the next day when I had finished the book I was a well 
man. Quinine (and that fearful and wonderful nostrum con- 
tributed by the maiden lady sempstress who occupied the house 
next ours, Lee’s Save the Baby) had nothing to do with the 
cure. Mr. Packard is solely responsible. 

In that sickroom flowers bloomed more brightly and with 
more delicate perfume than ever I had known them in Florida. 
3irds trilled gay tunes for me and butterflies danced merry 
jigs around. The smell of pine barrens was in the air. Long- 
leaved pines, live oaks, palmettoes and Spanish moss fused into 
a wondrous yet familiar landscape. Palpitant irradiations of 
brilliantly luminous sunlight pervaded the scene. An aureole 
was upon the room. Florida was recreated for me—a new 
and sweeter land than I had seen. Such is the debt that we owe. 

A book like this may quite possibly pave the way to disap- 
pointment. Only seldom can we look upon reality with the fa- 
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voring and glamored eye of a lover—and the enthralling travel- 
writer must, above all else, be enamored of the land which he 
describes. This passion of his must be taken into account. His 
enthusiasm must be coldly discounted ; the effects of his zeal and 
ardency cannily reckoned up and subtracted from the total 
charm which he has attributed to his adored land. Lest this 
is done, disappointment lies as a snare in the path of the biblio- 
bred wanderer. 

There is one spot more than all others that I have long 
wanted to view. The place is Port of Spain from the Gulf of 
?aria, and the hour must be sunrise. To Lafcadio Hearn this 
great yearning is due, for it is in his Two Years in the French 
West Indies that the picture is sketched in gorgeous and mem- 
orable splendor. Only to read the glowing words is to have 
flashed before one’s eyes a marvelous panorama of vivid color 
and surpassing beauty; what then must be the actual sight? 
Here may come the disappointment of reality. It is likely, 
after all, that to my over-expectant and less discriminating eyes, 
the scene would be but a tawdry daub or dulness of a flaunting 
blotch of color gone riotous and mad. Better far the memory of 
my imagined perfect vision. 

Or, and here is another prolific source of disappointment, 
time and its resultant changes may have spoiled what once I 
could have viewed with enchanted eyes. It is not probable that 
even unprogressive tropic Port of Spain presented the same 
objective appearance to Harry Franck while Roaming Through 
the West Indies in 1920 that it did to Lafcadio Hearn in 1887. 
But in biblio-nourished memory the scene lies changeless, imper- 
ishable in the glow of imaginary beauty. 

Despite these possible disappointments the arm-chair trav- 
eler has a variety of compensations that the real sojourner in 
distant countries lacks. From arctic ice field to tropic vale he 
can make the world his own. In one night he can roam the 
whole expanse of China and on the next evening transport him- 
self.to Peru. He has always with him a sprightly companion, 
for the travel-writer is a humanly humorous chap, endowed with 
a genial good nature, a copious fund of anecdote, and a faculty 
of seeing and pointing out only the interesting things in his 
environs. The chief advantage of the fireside traveler is the 
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elimination of anxiety and personal discomfort. Pacific gales 
were naught to us while we were seeing White Shadows in the 
South Seas with Frederick O’Brien. All the witchery and ro- 
mance of the Marquesas was brought to our easy chairs, and 
our only exertion was turning the pages of the book that we 
might enjoy to the full the good things there spread for us. 

Here must be given a warning. The travel-book is not al- 
ways for Mrs. Grundy. An occasional incident or an illustration 
will be too racy for her. In this magic tale of the South Seas 
there is much that would appal the lady. She would regard 
the match-betting poker orgy of Lam Kai Oo as a wholly de- 
plorable affair; the passionate soul-sickness of vampire 
Tahaipehe and the futile efforts of her wily but spiritless lover 
tempting her with that most domestic and unromantic of con- 
rivances, a sewing machine, would astound and disgust her. 
Those prudish readers who will blush fierily at the mere mention 
of a maiden’s tattoved shapely legs and who will—I hardly 
know what—on stumbling unwarned across a photograph of a 
naked Marquesan belle had best instantly replace the book on 
its shelf and tiptoe guiltily away to the gladsome and harmless 
sobriety of impeccable and decently clothed Pollyanna. When 
in distant lands, one cannot squint through the darkened spec- 
tacle of convention and prejudice. 

There be men who vilify the pamphlet. No pamphlet, say 
such ribald miscreants, is worth its space on the shelf unless it 
be vellum-bound and at least a century old. Away with this 
bibliophilic nonsense! Here even Marna fails me. “Junk,” she 
scornfully calls my pile of paper-covered treasures. But in 
this junk—if such it must be—lie the royal roads on which 
we've gone together on many happy journeys. Time cards, 
guide books, prospectuses, advertisements, blue books, folding 
maps. Many the hour we’ve pored on you. Night trips in the 
arm chair! Pipe dreams o’er the atlas! Here we have toured 
the country in the span of a single evening. Worry and trouble 
forsworn, at ease we have gone our journey. 

These pamphlets have a charm that no other form of litera- 
ture can claim. This lies largely in the method of obtaining 
them. We all enjoy the experience of getting something for 
nothing, and the descriptive folder costs us but a walk to the 
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railroad station or a hastily scribbled post-card to some exu- 
berant advertising agency. Then, stretched before the fire, we 
lazily survey the world. Our progress is a matter of mere whim. 
Trains and steamers wait their connections on our convenience; 
porters are polite and no querulous bore shares our seat. Cars 
do not jolt and rattle; boats keep a level keel. We go whither 
we will. 

It is a pleasing idiosyncracy of the descriptive folder that 
it always presents a region at its best. No other place can com- 
pare with it for charm and beauty. Rain never falls; the air is 
always balmy ; skies are ever serene. Foliage is of the greenest 
and brightest; scenery is unsurpassed; hotels are never more 
comfort-giving. One moves in a world of superlatives where 
naught can dismay even the gentlest soul. Verily ’tis a pleasant 
way to wander! 

We have yet another sort of domesticated travel. A favorite 
walk of ours takes us along a spur of railroad tracks—tracks off 
the main line and crowded with a motley assortment of dilapi- 
dated freight cars. Prosaic enough, perhaps, but for us a wealth 
of suggested travel. The mystery of initials intrigues us 
mightily and the lilt of a rhythmic phrase fairly ensorcels. How 
eagerly we scan each sooty hulk! An uncommon set of initials 
is an event for mild excitement, a hitherto unknown inscription 
teases us almost beyond control. 

Shall the B. and A. take us Berkshireward on the Boston 
and Albany or on the Bangor and Aroostook to the primeval 
forests of Maine? Or shall its first cousin, the A. B. and A. 
carry us lazily through the palmetto decked savannahs of the 
South? S. P. never fails to conjure yearning visions of the 
golden Southwest. The Denver and Rio Grande has an adven- 
turous tang: a double lure in its bold combination of Colorado’s 
rocky snow-capped heights with the passionate land of Lasca. 
The Florida East Coast speaks wistfully of aurilerous days 
under limpid azure skies; and C. V. of vacation tramps among 
the piney-sided Green Mountains. The Oregon Short Line 
smacks heroically of Lewis and Clark and the days of “fifty- 
four-forty-or-fight.” The Queen and Crescent has a world of 
poetry and mystic allure in its enigmatic phrase. And who, 
loving the surf-swept Southeastern shore, could forbear follow- 
ing the sinuous home trail of the 4. C. L.? 
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Walks take us on other vicarious travels. At least four 
times daily I pass through a little grove of tall gaunt pines, a 
spot insistently reminiscent of Florida—even of the apotheo- 
sized Florida which Winthrop Packard revealed to us. For me 
there hover in that acre of sandy-floored sparse woodland gen- 
tle memories of a warmer and well-loved clime. There is a 
langorous charm in its air, a promise of bright blue skies un- 
specked by clouds and of sunny hours, more than a hint of per- 
petual benediction. 

In an afternoon we can roam far afield. A half-hour’s 
tramping brings us to a ravine that is as suggestive of Scotland 
as was the pine knoll of Florida. One feeds here on brisker 
memories. There is a hurly-burly of winds to face, and huge 
ballooning clouds roll up the skies. R. L. S. falls into step with 
us; Sir Walter sings a rollicking border tune; Burns carols 
blithesomely of highland lasses. Fragments of Caledonian 
myth and poetry come to mind. We troll a bar or two of some 
old ballad—Bonnie Doon or Annie Laurie, perhaps—or murmur 
a Scotch stanza in broken dialect. After a while we veer to 
some other favorite and the whole realm of printed song and 
story opens itself to us. 

Here we are, back at books again, after all the best way 
to see, know and love this earth and all that is herein. No- 
where else can one find the solace, the hope, the cherriness that 
is spread on the printed page. In justice and in truth we pledge 
our homage to it. 

So, down the world with Marna I shail go, cozily ensconced 
before our vespertinal ruddy fire, or else afoot in our wonted 
nearby pathways. What care we that storms are sudden and 
waters deep, that Tahiti lies across the world, or that tropic 
sands blister weary feet? The labors and the sorrows of the 
traveler are not for us. Ours only are his joys and the fruits of 
his toil. 
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Like the poor and the needy, the Hispanic-American 
nations and their troubles are ever present. Today, Mexico 
is especially before the public eye. A month or so ago it was 
Panama, and, previous to that, Cuba. And so, for the past 
century, one country or another to the south of the Rio Grande 
has, through its action or inaction, roused American attention, 
often manifested by sharp criticism. When the matter involves 
the United States, there is invariably the assumption that we 
are right and our neighbor is wrong; and if Mexico happens 
to be the country concerned, as unhesitatingly and unthink- 
ingly as a talking doll which has had one of its strings pulled, 
a certain jingoistic element in the United States raises a cry 
for intervention. Our attitude towards the countries of the 
Caribbean is similar, but the aggressiveness is more political 
and less popular. In these days of a perverted Monroe Doc- 
trine it is a great misfortune for weak nations to be geographic 
neighbors of the United States. 

Only a pessimistic misanthropist would assert, however, 
that our unneighborly treatment of our neighbors results pri- 
marily from a conscious willingness to be unfair. 

Rather, it is due to ignorance of causes. “To know all is 
to forgive all” applies no less to nations than to individuals; 
and even a slight understanding of the reason for national 
scars and blemishes should go far towards increasing sym- 
pathy and friendliness for the countries to the south of us. 

The most serious handicap of Hispanic America has been 
political weakness. All of the states built from the wreckage 
of the Spanish colonial empire have been characterized by un- 
stable and corrupt governments despotic in character. This 
fault made possible disasters of foreign origin such as the de- 
spoliation of Mexico and Colombia by the United States and 
the present American military occupation of Nicaragua, Santo 
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Domingo, and Haiti; and it likewise is responsible for the 
economic, intellectual, and social backwardness which char- 
acterize many of the Hispanic-American nations today, and 
make them objects of scorn in the eyes of the more fortunate. 

The trouble is partly traceable to a hoary provincialism 
originating from the geographical diversity of the Iberian Pen- 
insula. Until the changes recently produced by the mechanical 
revolution, the people of Spain and Portugal were isolated in 
narrow valleys or coastal plains, or on high plateaus, shut off 
from communication with one another by almost impassable 
natural barriers. Political separatism was the inevitable re- 
sult : the dawn of early modern times disclosed a land occupied 
by petty rival states, Christian in name, but frequently engaged 
in bloody struggles with one another, when not united by com- 
mon hatred in warfare against the Mohammedan powers to 
the south. And even today Spain still lacks a broad national 
spirit. It is cleft by linguistic differences, and a fierce section- 
alism marks many of the states. 

Though Ferdinand and Isabella and their successors la- 
bored persistently to create a Spanish nation, the most lasting 
result of their efforts was a political paralysis: they engend- 
ered a suspicion and hatred of autocratic rule, while destroying 
the nucleus from which might have developed popular self- 
government. And the Spanish colonies were founded just in 
time to reap the full evil from this monarchical meddling. Their 
local government, based upon the two main elements of the 
Spanish political machinery still retaining power, included the 
military executive,—represented by officials of various names,— 
who was appointed by the Crown and responsible to it only, and 
the cabildo, or town council, a self-perpetuating body which de- 
fended municipal and colonial interests against the executive. 
The former was the product of the new, autocratic era; the 
latter, a survival from pre-Roman days. The two were separ- 
ated by a wide chasm of mutual antagonism entirely unbridged 
by any representative body,—such as the House of Burgesses 
in Virginia or the General Court of the New England colo- 
nies,—which would have connected up, and helped reconcile, 
local interests with those of the larger unit. The cortes—an 
advisory council containing representatives of towns, nobles, 
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and clergy—after having been robbed of its incipient power 
by the Crown, was permitted to live on in name in some of the 
Spanish provinces; but not even the reflection of this empty 
shell found a place in the Indies. 

Thus, when the Spanish colonies secured their independence 
they were even less skilled in the science of self-government 
than were the British of the twelfth century, before the barons 
wrested Magna Charta from King John. And the fundamental 
patriotic ideals which dominated most of the population were 
municipal and provincial; a broad, national spirit was lacking. 

In their own characters the founders of Hispanic America 
were likewise victims of a perverting history. The eight long 
centuries of strife between the Cross and the Crescent culmi- 
nated in 1492 with the conquest of Granada, the last Moorish 
stronghold, by the Christians. But the soul of Spain was 
blighted by the struggle. The fanatical religious intolerance 
which exalted creed above character and encouraged the hor- 
rors of the Inquisition was one of the fruits of this dearly- 
bought victory. When independence brought increased op- 
portunities for participation in governmental affairs in the New 
World, the narrow ecclesiasticism readily expanded into poli- 
tical intolerance ; and even today the bitter, unthinking hatred 
manifested by political factions in some of the countries to the 
south makes party animosity in the United States seem, by 
contrast, millennial fraternalization. 

Close kin to this political bigotry,—but perhaps more di- 
rectly the offspring of the foolish trappings of chivalry which 
persisted in Spain despite the sharp satire of Cervantes,—is 
the touchiness, the hyper-sensitiveness, of the Spanish character 
which transforms all disappointments and all frustrations of 
pians into questions of “honor,” usually adjustable only by the 
shedding of blood. This survival of mediaevalism further ex- 
plains the political disorders which characterize the Spanish- 
American nations : the people do not know how to accept defeat 
in good spirit, and cheer the victors ; they are poor losers, poor 
sportsmen. 

The arrogance of the conqueror and the cruelty of the re- 
ligious bigot forced the Jews and the Moors of the Iberian 
Peninsula to become the workers of the nation, while the Chris- 
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tian victors degenerated into drones. The inhabitants of Mo- 
hammedan descent, in particular, became the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, the artisans and agriculturalists. The 
contempt for the vanquished who performed the manual labor 
was soon transferred to the manual labor itself. Hence, the 
pride which makes the penniless Spanish aristocrat prefer 
beggary to earning his bread by means of honest perspiration, 
and the laziness which has become proverbial among those of 
Spanish blood. Even today the energetic Argentine business 
man avoids carrying a light piece of hand-baggage from the 
railroad station lest he lose caste. 

But it must not be supposed that the founders of the Span- 
ish Indies were even representative Spaniards. On the whole, 
they were distinctly below the average in character, for the 
attractions of the New World were such as appealed to the 
riff-raff, and to those of shady reputations in the mother-coun- 
try. While characterized by a religious intolerance greater 
than that of the New England colonists, the early settlers of 
Hispanic America utterly lacked the Puritans’ high-souled 
ideals; lazier than the “gentlemen” of Virginia, they were 
without a Captain John Smith and the alternative of labor or 
starvation; their pride which exceeded that of the Virginia 
Cavaliers was unaccompanied by the scrupulous sense of honor 
which served as a leavening influence in the Old Dominion; 
and they were entire strangers to the spiritual insight which 
made the Quaker colonies of North America the asylum of 
the oppressed. 

Critics of Hispanic-American backwardness usually over- 
look the tremendous handicap due to the aborigines. The set- 
tlers of Anglo-America entered a region virtually empty; the 
three or four hundred thousand Indians whom they found 
were killed off, or driven westward before the advancing white 
population. In the lands to the south of the Rio Grande the 
natives were far too numerous to be either annihilated or 
segregated, had the conquerors desired thus to dispose of them. 
Even today, after more than four centuries of European im- 
migration,—and an especially great influx of whites during 
the past two generations,—the seventy or eighty millions of 
Hispanic-American people perhaps average half Indian in 
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blood. This proportion and the reports of the early colonists 
give basis for the belief that at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest the aborigines numbered twenty to thirty million. It was 
the inevitable task of the dominant white element to lift up 
and carry along this great, backward mass as it advanced in 
civilization itself. Therefore, it would seem fairer to compare 
the countries arising from the Hispanic colonies with British 
India, as regards rate of progress, than with Canada or the 
United States. 

The selfish economic policy of the Spanish government in 
the New World served to make more certain and more thor- 
ough the political demoralization which succeeded indepen- 
dence. All foreign trade was forbidden, and, by means of 
heavy taxes, high tariff walls between colonies, and prohibition 
of industries which would compete with those of the mother 
country, the Indies were administered solely for the benefit 
of the Crown and certain small, monopolistic groups in Spain. 
But, incidentally, the Crown executive in the colonies fared 
well. It is little to be wondered at that in the face of this 
grinding system the colonists came to regard agriculture and in- 
dustry as existing for the benefit of the government, rather 
than the reverse, and that this perverted viewpoint should have 
shown itself, as soon as independence furnished opportunity, 
in an over-balanced interest in politics and in a hunger for 
office for the sake of the spoils. 

Had complete enforcement been possible, the commercial 
restrictions placed upon the colonies would have utterly ruined 
them. But from the outset there were serious leaks, which 
saved the Indies economically while proving disastrous to pub- 
lic ethics. English, Dutch, and French smugglers did a flour- 
ishing business at most of the colonial ports, sometimes un- 
known to the Crown official in charge, or in defiance of him; 
often with his connivance; for local and foreign merchants 
soon discovered that few of the colonial functionaries could 
resist a tempting bribe, often made in the form of a division 
of profits. Thus was established a precedent for official cor- 
ruption in Hispanic America. And from the habit of violating 
a class of unjust laws developed lack of respect for laws in 
general. 
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It might be supposed that Christianity would have served 
to maintain ideals; but very little real Christianity was to be 
found. Though the Roman church was the right arm of the 
Crown in the colonies, it served the mammon of worldliness 
rather than the God of righteousness throughout the colonial 
period ; for, through the Pope’s delegation to the Spanish sov- 
ereigns of extraordinary ecclesiastical powers in the New 
World, the clergy in the Indies failed to experience the puri- 
fying reforms inaugurated for Roman Catholic Europe at the 
Council of Trent in the late sixteenth century. Assuredly, the 
task of converting the great hordes of aborigines might well 
have proven staggering to even the most zealous ; but there is 
very little evidence that the clergy as a whole seriously at- 
tempted to inspire the Indians with the principles of Christ. By 
the hundred thousand the aborigines were taught to mumble 
the catechism and were baptized into the church; but they re- 
mained heathen at heart. Sinners among the whites likewise 
received but perfunctory notice. With the progress of time, 
clerical ideals became steadily less pastoral and more worldly, 
and when independent states emerged from the wreck of 
Spain’s colonies, the Roman church was ripe for the selfish 
meddling in governmental affairs which has proven a particu- 
larly tenacious obstacle to progress in Hispanic America. 

3y 1825 the power of the mother country was destroyed 
in most of the Spanish Indies, but before this was accomplished 
independent governments were established in the new political 
units. So deeply entrenched was the hatred of kings and their 
kind that, despite the complete lack of preparation for self- 
government, the revolutionary leaders followed the precedent 
of the United States and drew up republican constitutions. 
This political ignorance would not have resulted so fatally had 
not the colonists possessed a certain form of education to an 
excessive degree. By ten or fifteen years of fighting for free- 
dom they had been transformed into skilled warriors, accus- 
tomed to regard force, rather than law, as the arbiter of dis- 
putes. The result was inevitable. Elections, when they occas- 
ionally took place, were the tawdriest of farces. Usually, with- 
out the slightest cloak of constitutionality, military leaders 
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seized power and ruled despotically until forcibly ousted, after 
which followed chaos and anarchy until another caudilla gained 
sufficient support to establish a dictatorship. Thus was formed 
a vicious circle which, in countries where local conditions were 
particularly bad, produced more than fifty revolutions in less 
than a century. 

But the wars were not entirely selfish and unproductive. In 
the absence of elections, revolutions really served as a rough 
determinant of the popular will. Fortunately, as a rule, the 
fighting took place over the heads of most of the population; 
but a fraction of the inhabitants lined up behind rival leaders 
representing more or less definite political principles—as well 
as aims that were obviously selfish, and in the course of the 
long, intermittent struggles many vexed questions were solved. 
By means of factional warfare, for instance, Mexico decided 
to eliminate the Roman church from its position of privilege, 
and by the same method Argentine reached a satisfactory de- 
cision regarding the part to be played in the central govern- 
ment by the preponderantly powerful state of Buenos Aires. 

Naturally, the countries having the largest proportion of 
white inhabitants attained governmental stability most prompt- 
ly. Chile, favored by other local advantages, as well, adopted 
her present constitution in 1833 and has since governed herself 
in a dignified and progressive manner. Argentine, whose prob- 
lems were more baffling, made little noticeable progress until 
the middle of the century. Portugal’s colonies experienced 
most of the historical handicaps of their neighbors, but Brazil 
was spared much of the disorder characterizing the so-called 
republics through setting up, when she cut loose from the 
mother country, in 1823, a constitutional monarchy, which 
became a school of self-government. Consequently, when, in 
the late eighties, the empire was overthrown, she quickly ad- 
justed herself to the republican constitution then adopted. At 
the present time, about half of the Hispanic-American nations 
have governments as genuinely republican as our own, and 
most of the others have shown marked improvement during 
the past few years. 

The wasteful, groping methods employed by our neighbors 
for securing political adjustment may seem inexcusably and 
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intolerably slow to the unthinking onlooker. But in determin- 
ing rate of advancement the point of departure is as important 
as the goal; and if we consider that the Hispanic-American 
nations were many centuries behind us in political education, 
when, almost forty years after the establishment of our re- 
public, they embarked upon their independent careers, we may 
be inclined to admit that some of them have actually done bet- 
ter than we. For it should not be forgotten that for seven 
years after they became free from England the thirteen original 
states were engaged in petty warfare and open lawlessness, 
quite oblivious of the moribund central government,—which 
was even more despised and distrusted abroad than at home; 
that the new nation was saved from the full harvest of anarchy 
solely by the formation and ratification of our present consti- 
tution, accomplished only after so hard a struggle and by so 
narrow a margin as to seem almost a miracle; and that over 
the interpretation of this constitution the North and South 
fought the bloodiest civil war of all history. 

We should realize, furthermore, that even in these later 
years our republic has by no means been blessed with the impar- 
tial justice and the heavenly harmony that those not intent on 
fishing in troubled waters would gladly see on the other side 
of the Rio Grande. Three of our presidents have been assas- 
sinated, and attempts have been made upon the lives of some 
of the others—the sort of thing that horrifies us when it occurs 
among our neighbors. Lynching—a form of contempt for law 
and order quite unknown to even the most backward of the 
Hispanic-American countries—has become almost a national 
pastime. Race riots, which in their destructive ferocity shame 
the wild, beasts of the jungle, have been taking place with in- 
creasing frequency. 

Should not these facts produce humility of spirit—which 
would become us well—and a sympathetic patience in our at- 
titude towards our Hispanic-American neighbors? 








The Dido Episode 
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It has been said of Vergil’s Aeneid that his incidents 
run away with him. This is preéminently true of the Dido 
episode. It is no exaggeration to say that for the great majority 
of readers Dido looms up far above Aeneas and her melancholy 
story far outweighs the interest felt in the founding of imperial 
Rome. How has it happened that the poet has lost all sense of 
perspective and permitted the degradation of his hero? Or is 
the perversion due only to our modern points of view and not 
apparent to Vergil’s own generation? What was his conception 
of Dido as woman and as queen? What part did he intend that 
she should have in a Roman epic and how far did he succeed in 
his intention? 

These questions have been much discussed but with no 
unanimity as to the conclusions. Some regard the Dido affair as 
a real blemish on the story as a whole, while others maintain 
that every rhetorical principle is observed. One editor asserts 
that Vergil had no intention to carry the reader’s sympathy with 
Dido while another declares that it was his deliberate intention 
so to do. And as for certain facts of the story lying back of the 
method, those who claim that Aeneas really loved Dido are met 
by angry protestations to the effect that he never had a spark of 
affection for her. I have taken more than twenty classes of 
students through their Vergil, students good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent. No matter how dull the students, they never fail to show 
some interest in the story of Dido. They come to it with un- 
prepudiced minds and it is curious to note their varied reactions. 
I recall one of the better type of students whose voice choked 
with emotion as the story developed to its climax; and when I 
sought the cause of her feeling I found she was weeping not 
for Dido but for Aeneas because he was compelled to make the 
great sacrifice of his love when duty called. In the same class 
another young lady, who later proved to be of Phi Beta Kappa 
calibre, said, “Dido is getting only what she deserves; she has 
brought all this upon herself.” Behold a woman’s inhumanity 
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to woman. And then, of course, I recall the young lady who 
cried out passionately, “I hate Aeneas, I hate him.” Such words 
come from unbiased minds. I am not so sanguine as to expect 
that among the more sophisticated my interpretation of this old 
story is going to meet with general approval. 

It is quite evident that blame, if any, for the Dido episode 
is to be laid at Vergil’s door. The story of Dido was not so 
involved in legend that the poet had to use it thus whether 
or no. Her part in the Punica of Naevius could not have been 
important. Nor is there any prototype of Dido to be found in 
Greek literature. She has not the slightest resemblance to 
Homer’s Helen, Andromache, or Penelope. Among the many 
women characters in Euripides one might expect to find Dido’s 
prototype, if it existed; but none except of the most general 
kind is found. Servius has a curious note to the effect that 
Apollonius in the third book of the Argonautica has depicted 
Medea in love, and that Vergil has transferred his entire fourth 
book from that. How little reliable this statement is may be 
seen from the fact that Servius calls the Dido episode a comedy. 
There are undoubtedly in this book certain passages strongly 
reminiscent of Apollonius, showing that Vergil was familiar 
with Apollonius’s story. The vivid description of the night 
when Dido lay awake consumed by passion was written under 
the influence of Apollonius. Hera and Cytherea devise that 
Meda shall fall in love with Jason in much the same way Venus 
plots that Cupid shall turn Dido’s heart toward Aeneas. But 
otherwise the resemblances are of the most general sort and 
about the only thing that may be said of them in common is that 
here are two women, Meda and Dido, who are madly in love. 
Surely, Servius has overdrawn his statement. Indications are not 
lacking that Vergil was deeply versed in earlier literature, both 
Greek and Latin. He certainly would not hesitate to appropri- 
ate suggestions from his predecessors but in doing so he never 
surrendered his own independence. It must be admitted that 
the Dido of the Aeneid is essentially a new creation and what- 
ever blame or credit there is for it belongs wholly to Vergil. 
It is the recognition that it was something new that caused its 
popularity from the first. That it is to be regarded as a new 
creation is implied in statements of modern critics who say that 
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the story of Dido strikes a new note, that it marks the dawn of 
romance. 

Vergil’s analysis of the character of Dido shows a surpris- 
ing penetration. We have been led by tradition to believe that 
he was ill at ease in the presence of ladies. I cannot understand 
the point of view of those who claim that Vergil had nothing 
but a sort of good natured contempt for the fair sex. True, 
he never married but his celibacy was not due to the fact that 
he saw nothing charming about womankind. His descriptions 
of Dido, Lavinia, and Camilla, not to mention numerous touches 
here and there, show a high regard for woman. In fact we may 
believe that it was a sort of superstitious reverence, related 
to his shyness and awkwardness, that kept him from marry- 
ing. He saw the weakness of woman as he did of man, 
‘but in representing those of Dido he attempts to some extent to 
justify and palliate. The sum total of our impressions of Dido 
from Vergil’s description is that she is more sinned against 
than sinning. Vergil’s description of Dido is a study in character. 
However, I see no indications that she is intended as a special 
study, as one of the primitive type or of the Oriental or Semitic 
type. He intended the characterization varium et mutabile sem- 
per femina and furens quid femina possit to be broadly ap- 
plicable to womankind. The poet has intended to deal with 
universal principles involving woman in her relation to the 
social order and to destiny . Because his Dido episode is of this 
sort, its appeal is universal. 

The originality of the episode is due largely to the care- 
ful and sympathetic treatment of the poet in portraying Dido as 
woman. He has given her a personality, definite as well as 
lovely. His theme has called for the interaction of universal 
laws apart from personality, but with Dido the note of human- 
ity is heard. I can not but feel that with such creations as Dido 
Vergil is quite at home. In an imperialistic age he must write 
the imperial theme, but his heart was with the personal. It 
seems impossible that he did not love this child of his fancy. 
She is queen but above all she is a woman. Even as a girl she 
had a feminine love of the heroic. Teucer’s story of Troy 
had found no more willing listener than Dido. Aeneas’s name 
in her heart was associated with that signai disaster. I have no 
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doubt that the lure of the lost cause, a powerful motive with 
woman, cast a glamour about Aeneas’s name. In later years 
when she as queen was building a new city, the woman in her 
asserted itself and she had works of art, commemorating the 
great event and Aeneas’s part in it, placed on the walls of her 
temple. Is not such hero-worship truly feminine? How large 
a part this story has filled in her imagination is shown when she 
says, “Who does not know of the tribe of the Aeneadans, of the 
city of Troy, its virtues and men, and the fires of that great 
war?” And it is readily seen who is the hero of the struggle 
when she so promptly offers to despatch messengers to search 
for the lost Aenaes. And then when he is revealed in her pres- 
ence how her real thoughts are betrayed in the words, “Art thou 
that Aeneas whom fostering Venus bore to Dardanian Anchises 
at the waters of the Phrygian Simois?’ While love has not 
been present, Aeneas has been the center of her dreams since 
girlhood. But the girl survives in the woman and at the ban- 
quet scene she inquires eagerly of the deeds done at Troy; and 
it is at the woman’s insistence that the whole story of man’s 
adventures must be told, a story which as the days go by she 
was to call for again and again and ever with fresh interest. 
She no longer needed the corfirmation of rumor that he was 
of divine origin. Fear proves degenerate souls that his valor 
aloné was sufficient to prove his lineage divine. “Alas, by what 
fates was he tossed and what wars experienced he sang of!” 
Is it not woman’s way to love man for what he has suffered? Is 
there not here present a species of hero-wcrship of the most re- 
fined and delicate sort? It seems to me that the poet is ex- 
ceedingly careful to bring out just this aspect of the woman’s 
character. No wonder Iarbas made no appeal to her heart. 
He could boast of no adventures but only a careful performance 
of the conventional duties of religious worship. I suppose that 
Vergil began at the right place for creating genuine love in the 
heart of a real woman. After she has learned the story of his 
adventure and his various part in it, then the eloquence of his 
words, his noble features and carriage, and the honor of his 
race make their appeal to her. If the poet had reversed the 
process I believe the effect would be far less happy. 
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Dido was beautiful and loved the beautiful. She is called 
the pulcherrima Dido. She is compared to the goddess Diana, 
with the idea of beauty prominent, just as later Aeneas is com- 
pared to Apollo for the same reason. I have always thought 
it was more than a coincidence that Aeneas and Dido should 
be compared to the twin brother and sister gods, types of 
beauty for man and woman, just as if the two were intended 
each for the other, because the beautiful is attracted to the beau- 
tiful. Dido was herself beautiful and she loved the beautiful. 
It was an aesthetic as well as romantic sense that was satisfied 
by the pictures in her temple. 

The appointments of the banquet were in harmony with 
this idea. The royal gold and purple were becoming to her. 
She has made with her own hands a beautiful mantle for Aeneas 
and was herself pleased with the beautiful presents he gave 
her. Her feminine heart is moved by the beauty of children. 
She fondles Ascanius to her bosom and fastens her eyes and 
whole heart upon him. 

Dido has a lively sense of shame. Her precautions for 
safe-guarding her new city were natural enough under the 
circumstances, but when without her knowledge harm has been 
done the innocent she is abashed and speaks with downcast face. 
She is impulsively generous. She may follow the conventional 
when it suits her, but she dares the unconventional. To these 
men who were but strangers she proffers a share in her city. 
Her kindness exceeds all ordinary bounds. She is not satisfied 
with being gracious merely to those who came across her path; 
she goes out of her way to seek the opportunity for kindly 
service, and so she offers to send searchers after Aeneas and 
later she remembers his comrades at the shore with gifts. I 
sometimes wonder if Vergil did not mean more than he actually 
puts in words in representing the woman Dido as reaching out a 
hand to shipwrecked man. Under this as symbol may not the 
poet have intended to describe what he felt is the rdle that 
‘woman naturally plays in the drama of life? Dido seems almost 
to rejoice in the fact that she too has suffered. It creates a 
fine sense of comradeship. Taught by suffering she has acquired 
the understanding soul. I do not believe we can find a nicer 
feminine touch than this. 
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But Dido is also a queen. Some have supposed that Vergil 
in depicting Dido was thinking of Cleopatra and that Julius 
Caesar in his relations with the Egyptian queen represented 
Aeneas of the Dido episode. But this seems highly improbable. 
I can see no resemblance between Dido, the woman, and Cleo- 
patra, the woman, and in their queenship only the most general 
resemblance exists. Dido is introduced to us as queen. She 
has accomplished a notable work, she has out-manoeuvred an 
unscrupulous brother, she has gathered a people and led them 
over the sea to a distant land. No wonder the poet cries, dux 
femina facti. Although the Romans were becoming accus- 
tomed to the ascendancy of woman in statecraft, the works of 
Dido marked her as an extraordinary leader. She was a woman 
of actions. She was not satisfied with the contemplative life. 
When Aeneas arrives at Carthage she is building a city which 
arouses his envy. She presides with queenly dignity among 
her warriors and assigns laws and equalizes the services of the 
citizens. She is to be commended rather than censured for the 
stringent precautions she has taken in safe-guarding her realm. 
Her hospitality is royal as well as womanly. But as her passion 
grows the queen gives place to the woman. The royal works 
are suspended. When she has determined on death, the queen 
within her appears again. She conceals her plan by her ex- 
pression and makes hope to shine in her face. With calm dig- 
nity she makes her preparations for her death. She feels a 
repugnance at the undignified use of sorcery. In the loneliness 
of the night she weighs the various possibilities and her choice 
of death as most befitting her condition is an evidence of queen- 
ly dignity. She might still have reigned in name ; but what cared 
she for an empty form after the soul of honor had fled? Aeneas, 
Anna, and all others apparently expected her to continue as 
queen ; but she with the right intuition saw that she was already 
unqueened, and in the choice of her course she was most queen- 
ly. Nothing so became her queenship as the manner of leaving 
it. In the morning when she discovers Aeneas’s departing fleet, 
she loses herself for but a moment; from her wild and fool- 
ish raving a sense of what was fitting a queen recalls her. Then 
at the final hour when one does not practice subterfuge and de- 
ceit, the queen appears in her majesty. She prides herself on 
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her achievements, that she has avenged her husband, that she 
has built a famous city and has lived to see her walls. Then 
she pressed her lips to the fatal couch; nor in this intensely 
human act is her quality as queen in the least impaired. Rather 
we deem it fitting to find the queen and the woman so closely 
united. 

Almost all that has so far been said of Dido applies to her 
as a normal person. When seized with the passion of love, she 
becomes abnormal, not because she is primitive or Oriental, but 
just as any woman may throw off the restraining influence of 
the conventional life. It may not be pleasant to follow her in 
this new phase of her character. Dido’s fierce passion brooks 
no opposition. She dismisses the ominous dreams and lets her 
thoughts run riot on her beloved. But even here a fine scruple 
intervenes. She had vowed everlasting fidelity to the memory 
of her former husband and her sense of honor conceives it a 
crime to think of a second love. I certainly regard Dido as 
sincere in her protestations. She is sincere when she invokes 
the curse of heaven upon her if she fails her vows. She does not 
realize it but the surrender has already been made: while at the 
banquet with Aeneas she unconsciously drank deep draughts 
of love. The seeds that shall grow to the overthrow of her 
fine resolves are being nurtured already in her soul. But even 
if Dido’s resolution is to be swept away, shall not we give her 
credit for having been capable of the finer feeling? She is 
remarkably sensitive to delicate properties; but how different 
is her sister. Anna is coarse and unimaginative. “What care 
Sychaeus’s buried ashes whether Dido wed again or not?” 
How mercenary the reasons she gives for seeking a marriage 
with Aeneas! No such thought had entered Dido’s mind. Nor 
do I believe these reasons carried any weight with her. To out- 
ward appearances it may be as the poet says, “she gave hope 
to the wavering mind and dismissed her scruples.” But in 
reality the thing was already done. Anna has referred to the 
political advantages to be derived from this union and Dido 
seizes upon this pretext in order to justify her surrender ; but 
she yields so readily after her vow to her woman’s honor that 
we feel certain that she was already in the mood to accept any 
excuse. She probably deceives herself. She may very well be 
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sincere in thinking that she yields from lofty, patriotic motives, 
and self-deception is not peculiar to Dido. How completely 
she has deceived herself is seen from the fact that while her 
vow to pudor is still ringing in the air she turns to sacrifice in 
order to accomplish the very opposite of what she has vowed. 
She seeks to clothe her new purpose in the sanctity of religion. 
Dido seems to be the type of woman who accepts the social 
order in its entirety but only so long as it does not obstruct her 
pleasure. She has been observant of the rites of the gods. 
Chance has made her queen.in this social order and she has 
played her part well. She does the conventional thing at the 
banquet. She makes the customary offering to the gods; she 
sips the cup as only a woman should. Her scruples regarding 
her faith to the departed Sychaeus were partly of the conven- 
tional sort. But in the presence of a living love, what must one 
do with dead principles which have become fossilized into the 
habits of conventional society? Dido is confronted with the 
world-old question. Should she follow the dictates of her heart? 
Or after all are the precepts of custom better? The queen 
within her would have stood by customs; but the queen has re- 
tired and only the woman remains. The heart goes with the 
one decision, the judgment with the other, and there is no 
reconciliation. Dido has made the choice and has left the fa- 
miliar path. But as one who flouts the conventional still 
finds the habit strong, so Dido attempts to make the irregulari- 
ties regular. The world says culpa but Dido calls it coniugium. 
As Hester Prynne said to Arthur Dimmesdale, “What we 
did had a consecration of its own.” She invokes their conubia 
when she discovers his purpose to abandon her. And even after 
Aeneas has denied that he ever intended the part of coniunx 
(in which denial he was quite correct), she still speaks of their 
coniugium antiquum, which he has betrayed. To her mind it 
is he and not she who has played the traitor. She will not have 
it that she has violated even the social order, but he has outraged 
the sanctity of a woman’s heart. He may no longer be called 
coniunx but hospes and with that word she comprehends the 
greatness of the gulf which lies between. them. Sweet intimacies 
of the heart no more but only the cold formalities due to the 
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guest! No wonder that as Vergil read these words to Augustus 
his voice faltered. 

She alone of all had the vision to see that death only could 
be her portion. In her first words to Aeneas after the discovery 
she speaks of herself as doomed to die. It was the debt due 
to one ostracized from the social order. If only she could have 
lived the life of a wild beast, these things would have been 
different and there would be no sickly forms of the social order 
to warp one from honest nature’s rule. Voices from that dis- 
tant past when she was in accord with universal law haunt 
her. In her dreams she is an outcast creature, wandering alone 
on a long journey, seeking her people in a deserted land, and 
the one who should have been kind to her drives her away. 
The pathos as well as the hideousness of the situation Vergil 
no doubt meant to impress upon his readers. He does not ex- 
plain why but he certainly intends that man should accept the 
social order, the higher law, or whatever else it may be called, 
as superior to the promptings of the individual heart. 

The poet has taken great pains to lay Dido’s soul open before 
us. He probably thinks of woman always as varium et mutabile, 
but Dido under the influence of her passion is especially so. 
Vergil has succeeded well in a most difficult task. Seldom has 
the power of description of a woman’s heart which Vergil 
shows been equaled. Each speech of Dido is a study in itself. 
When the truth is apparent it is she who broaches the sub- 
ject. Frankness has always been one of her characteristics. 
Her first reproach of Aeneas is that he has sought to leave her 
without her knowledge. Her frank soul had supposed there 
could be no secrets between them. By her tears, by their wed- 
lock, by aught that was dear in her to him, by any merit she 
might have shown, she implores him to change his purpose. 
She remembers it was all for his sake that she had become help- 
less in the presence of her enemies. Her desertion would be less 
complete if only she had borne some little Aeneas who would 
recall to her mind the absent father. Aeneas makes his stilted 
and insincere reply while she watches him with silent eyes. 
What she leaves unsaid is more eloquent than what she speaks. 
Her love has turned to hatred. Once she had thought him of 
divine origin, now his cruelty leaves no place for the heavenly 
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strain. He belongs to the rough crags of mountains and beasts 
rather than to the lovely Venus. Then the world seems to 
recede and sensing her forsaken condition she speaks as if no 
one else were near. “Did he sigh at our lament? Did he deign 
to look upon us?” How unsympathetic Aeneas had been in his 
excuses! How little heed for the kindness she had shown him. 
Then she remembers he is present and scornfully she says, “I 
do not detain thee; go, seek thy kingdom beyond the sea.” At 
the moment these words represented her real feeling; but only 
a little later we find her moving heaven and earth to induce him 
to remain. She hopes he may suffer a second shipwreck when 
he shall call vainly upon Dido to save. She is bent now upon 
revenge; yet not wholly, for her former love returns and com- 
pels her again and again to make proposals unbefitting a queen 
and a woman. No finer spot exists in literature than the passage 
wherein the peacefulness of night is compared with the wild 
unrest of Dido’s heart. Face to face with her own soul she 
sees things as they are and is driven to the final decision. “Die, 
as thou hast deserved, and dispel thy grief with the sword.” 
And then the sorrow’s crown of sorrows, “O that my faith once 
plighted to Sychaeus’ ashes was not kept.” 

The curse of Dido is inhuman in its monstrosity. She is be- 
reft of reason. She gives wild commands and straightway 
recalls them. While in this frenzied mood she is capable of 
doing all she declared she could do. The primitive woman is 
revealed. She calls down upon Aeneas and his race the curse 
that means the eternal enmity of Carthage and Rome. Dido has 
reached the extreme of abnormality and is powerful but no 
longer lovely. Is this hideousness the result of sin? Did the 
poet mean to say, ‘‘Behold what the offense against the law 
will do?” If so, he has without directly saying so left a lesson 
for his generation. I am glad, however, that the poet permits a 
different mood at the last moment. The hate is there but it is 
softened by gentle memories. “Sweet spoils while the fates 
allowed.” In sane mood she recalls her achievements which 
made her life worth while; and although her words against her 
false lover are harsh, she kisses the couch that recalls his 
memory. 
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It is hard to tell how far Vergil considered the contrast be- 
tween the lot of man and the lot of woman. Perhaps as a prob- 
lem in itself, he gave it no special thought.’ But we are almost 
forced to note some aspects of the question of the double stand- 
ard, if we may call it such, as it relates to Aeneas and Dido. 
The lot of the woman may be as the deer of Vergil’s simile, 
stricken by a chance arrow which a shepherd has sped in the 
forest and has gone on his way unaware of the suffering he 
has caused, while the deer traverses forest and glade with the 
fatal shaft still in its side. It is impossible that the poet meant 
that we should have no sympathy with the stricken beast ; but yet 
is the man to blame? Probably not. It is destiny again. The 
woman Dido recognizes no claim above her love. She scoffs 
at the thought that gods may intervene. The man Aeneas 
hears the call of country and he knows there is no exemption. 
A man’s love for woman may not completely interrupt the 
course of duty. The woman clothes her lapse under the most 
sacred terms and calls it marriage indeed. The man esteems 
the love but holds his obligation to country higher. Dido suf- 
fers through the night with the anguish of unrequited love. 
Aeneas in the meantime enjoys his sleep. The woman is left 
behind to suffer with the consequences, while the pious hero 
goes unswervingly on his way. Man and woman are following 
their respective courses which destiny itself has marked out for 
them. 

Shall we say that Aeneas loved Dido? I am certain the poet 
would answer yes. Were not these lands sweet to him? For 
what other reason had he lingered so long? In the ghostly 
realms of Hades he met Dido for the last time. Weeping, he 
addressed her in sweet love. Did Vergil speak these words 
in irony? “Alas, was I the cause of thy death? I swear by 
the gods that against my will I departed from thy shores. But 
the commands of the gods which even now compel me to go 
through these wild places and through profound night drove me 
of their own will. Stay thy steps, withdraw not from my sight. 
From whom fleest thou? By fate’s decree this word which I 
now address thee is the last.” In all time and eternity it may 
not be again. Is this the time for sincerity? It is indeed a 
cruel fate that has thwarted his love, for love it certainly was. 
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Vergil reflected deeply on the problems of life. He had 
witnessed under Augustus the establishment of a great imperial- 
istic government. He had seen personal fortunes thrust aside 
by the onward march of stern events. Fate or destiny somehow 
or other ruled the world. It is not necessary to suppose that 
he believed in the personality of the various divinities, that 
Venus and Juno and Cupid actually performed the parts as- 
signed to them ; but none the less he believed there were forces 
operating over man and against man which were absolute. In his 
mind he recognized the inexorableness of these unseen forces, 
but in his heart he rebelled. The unusual prominence given to 
Dido marks the extent of his rebellious spirit. Intellectually, 
Vergil accepted the universe ; in his soul, he proteste? “Is there 
so great wrath in minds celestial,” he cries in wonder. The 
play of these forces against the will of man had been the essence 
of Greek tragedy. Vergil has here represented the eternal con- 
flict and like the Greek tragedians he offers no solution. In 
fact, by representing the great contrast between the person Dido 
and the heartlessness of the forces which compass her down- 
fall he seems to emphasize the insolubility of the problem. 

The central theme of this tragedy is Dido, the representa- 
tive of Rome’s most implacable enemy, the one whose dying 
curse was responsible for Rome’s greatest misfortunes. Is it 
not strange that the poet has so far forgotten his love of country 
as to deal thus sympathetically with Dido, his country’s arch- 
enemy? Here again it was the heart and not the mind. His 
natural tenderness rises above strict rhetorical propriety and 
perhaps for a time loses sight of the common conception of 
patriotism, and certainly plays the rebel against the social 
order. We may criticize Vergil, the rhetorician, the citizen, and 
the conventionalist, but we give him unstinted praise as human. 
Here are tears for man’s adversity and here mortal affairs touch 
the heart. By his treatment of Dido he has proved the depth 
of his sincerity in these words. Milton in his Paradise Lost 
sought to justify the ways of God to man but in doing so he 
made a hero of Satan. The rebel will against universal law, 
Prometheus against Zeus, Dido against the fortunes of a city 
set on seven hills! Perversity of human nature. The poet 
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may vindicate the behests of destiny but his heart and our hearts 
go to Dido. 

Vergil was once thought to have forecast the coming of a 
Saviour. In his Dido, in her beautiful and lovely character, in 
her great sacrifice, in her magnificent failure to obtain what she 
really merited, is revealed a great need of humanity. Surely a 
source of satisfaction must be found for this need. We can 
hardly credit Vergil with the vision to look down the centuries 
and see the coming of the age of chivalry, the growth of the 
softening influences of Christianity, and the dawn of ro- 
manticism; but in the intensity of his description of Dido he 
seems almost to have forecast such an era and the reception 
which from the first was accorded to his Dido is an added 
proof that the times were ripe. 
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Tue Granp Stratecy oF Evo.ution. By William Patten. Boston: The 

Gorham Press. Richard G. Badger, 1920. 

It has become almost the proper thing for biologists to write 
upon social, economic, and religious questions. Moreover many 
political and sociological writers have gone to the natural 
sciences for the bases upon which to erect conclusions and 
theories of widespread importance. Most of these have been 
attracted by the principle of struggle for existence and the 
resulting survival of the most capable. 

But Dr. William Patten, of Dartmouth College, believes 
that there is a biologic principle more vital in its application 
to sociology than that of “the survival of the fittest.” This 
principle is that of union, organization, and subordination of 
parts of an organism for the good of the whole. He traces 
the ancestry of back-boned animals to the Eurypterids, pre- 
decessors of the scorpions. The farther back he goes the 
more simple he finds the organization of the body. It was di- 
vided into many segments, not a few of which could be re- 
placed if lost, and contained a most rudimentary nervous sys- 
tem. But in the course of ages the many-jointed body gave place 
to a compact one with only slight traces of segmentation. The 
nervous system became centered in a brain, located in a head 
that was a distinct division of the body. The numerous 
appendages were reduced to four, and those were divided into 
pairs adapted to specialized types of work. The whole body 
became more compact, more codrdinated, and much more ef- 
ficient. 

But the trend of evolution did not end with the codrdination 
of cells and organs; it embraced whole individuals, species, and 
even genera. Some animals built up elaborate colonies, such as 
those of ants and bees. Others associated in herds, flocks, or 
packs, for protection, companionship, or offense. There are 
even many cases in which animals of two species have asso- 
ciated in bodily contact, to the advantage of both. From all 
this Dr. Patten draws a clear lesson for humanity. Man must 
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imitate the cells and organs ; he must subserve the individual to 
the good of the entire organization. He must give up strife and 
rivalry, whether in the name of clan, nation, or race. He should 
consider the many rather than the one; he should strive for the 
good of humanity rather than for the desires of the indi- 
vidual. When he does this, and only when he does this, will 
he be on what Dr. Patten calls ‘‘the high-road of evolution.” 
It is not our purpose to quarrel with the evolutionary (in 
the biological sense) doctrines of this book, although most 
zodlogists and paleontologists agree that the vertebrates are 
descended from the segmented worms rather than from the 
Arthropods. Nor is it our purpose to object to Dr. Patten’s 
conclusions as to the necessity for codperation in human activity. 
We may question the desirability of such complete subservience 
as he seems to think necessary, but in the main his con- 
clusions are both rational and practical. The principal trouble 
with Dr. Patten’s book is that he seems to have considered ex- 
tensively only those biologic facts which support his social phi- 
losophy ; also that he attempts to apply the facts of morphology 
to questions that would more properly come within the domain 
of natural history or animal behavior. To compare human 
society with the cell complexes of any animal, is somewhat like 
comparing a man with one of the red corpuscles in his blood, 
and is hardly more successful. Neither have we any guar- 
antee that the social laws applying to bees must apply to men. 
And opposed to animal communism, if such it may be called, 
are the decidedly unbeautiful facts of parasitism. It is true, 
of course, that no successful parasite can annihilate its hosts, 
but it can materially impair their health and reduce the numbers 
of their individuals. It is doubtful if the race of Cecropia moths 
are any better off for their close association with the Ichneumon 
fly, or that man is benefited by his harboring of Trichina or the 
malaria parasite. In fact, while morphology teaches codpera- 
tion, animal behavior and natural history in general seem to 
teach exactly the opposite. There are in zodlogy quite as many 
arguments against communism as there are for it; as many 
against altruism as for self-sacrifice. Neither can we assume 
that progressive evolution is any more natural than regressive or 
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degenerative, simply because it seems the more common. Those 
who do not, like Professor Conklin, say that life is purposeless 
and hideously futile without teleology may maintain that to 
go backward is just as natural for some organisms as to go 
forward is necessary for others. Therefore any attempt to 
label one proposed plan for human advancement the natural 
plan is open to considerable question. 

And so, since biology on evolution and advancement of hu- 
man society can be made to support both sides of many proposi- 
tions, its value as evidence may be strongly questioned. As 
yet, natural science is capable of dealing efficiently with only 
those theories which are, or may become, natural science. 
Sociology and politics are not properly the realm of the mor- 
phologist, any more than genetics is the realm of the lyric poet 
or the economist. And, for the present, sociological theories 
based on animal morphology or anatomy, no matter how plaus- 
ible, demand more rational bases. These Dr. Patten fails to 
furnish, with the result that his conclusions are not so con- 
vincing as they might be if supplied with less questionable 
support. 

CarroLt LANE FENTON. 

The University of Chicago. 





BALKANIZED Europe: A Stupy 1n PoriticaL ANALYSIS AND RECcON- 
STRUCTION. By Paul Scott Mowrer. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company, 1921. x + 349 pp. 

The reviewer who would find fault with Mr. Mowrer’s book 
is largely disarmed by the author’s own very frank admissions. 
In his short preface Mr. Mowrer acknowledges that it is quite 
possible he has committed errors of both observation and opin- 
ion, that the rapid movement of events in Europe may have 
made certain of his observations out of date before they reach 
the reader, and that his haste to get the book to press while as 
fresh as possible has prevented careful revision and attention 
to points of style. The book shows faults, certainly, of the 
last two kinds, but in view of its great interest and conspicuous 
merits they can readily be forgiven. Mr. Mowrer is fortunate 
in having been for a dozen years a European correspondent 
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of a daily newspaper noted for the interest and the perspicac- 
ity of its foreign news. He displays in this book the qualities 
which have enabled him to shine in that employment—keen 
powers of observation, a mind wholly free from sentimentality, 
and a clear, readable style. 

The “Balkanized Europe” of which Mr. Mowrer writes 
comprises not only the Balkan states proper, but also the entire 
group of small nations which have resulted from the disinte- 
gration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire: Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, and 
Greece. The term ‘‘Balkanization” he defines as “the creation, 
in a region of hopelessly mixed races, of a medley of small states 
with more or less backward populations, economically and finan- 
cially weak, covetous, intriguing, afraid, a continual prey to the 
machinations of the great powers, and to the violent prompt- 
ings of their own passions.” 

That the whole of southeastern Europe has been reduced 
to this condition Mr. Mowrer has no difficulty in showing. 
He gives a depressing picture of dislocated economic life, dis- 
ordered finance, ancient enmities, cherished resentments, con- 
flicting ambitions, suspicion, and fear. Yet the picture is by 
no means hopeless ; the author is on the whole optimistic. Great 
steps toward recovery, he shows, have been made since the 
armistice was signed. The sanitary situation is rapidiy being got 
in hand, the danger of famine has passed or is passing, and Bol- 
shevism, he believes, stands little chance of making headway 
westward from Russia. All the material for prosperity is at 
hand. 

The obstacle which retards the coming of prosperity is not 
economic, but psychological and political. And it is just in 
their failure to understand this point, he thinks, that Americans 
and Englishmen have been at fault. They—particularly the 
Americans—have assumed that southeastern Europe can be 
saved by physicians, economists, and technical experts, whereas 
the real difficulty is not in the broken down mechanism—bad as 
that is—but in the morbid psychology—‘xenophobia” Mr. 
Mowrer likes to call it—which keeps these new states in a condi- 
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tion of distrust and fear, barricaded behind sealed boundaries, 
and continually armed to the teeth. 

Mr. Mowrer makes no pretense of being able to prescribe 
for this disease of “xenophobia” which so afflicts “Balkanized 
Europe.” He is of the opinion that the situation will gradually 
work itself out through the formation of new ententes, alliances, 
or federations, until equilibrium is reached in a new balance of 
power. He has no faith in nostrums and no illusions as to 
any beneficent effect of democracy upon international relations. 
Even the internationalism of the socialists is a sham, he thinks. 
The masses are quite as nationalistic at heart as bourgeoisie or 
capitalists, and diplomats pursue not their own but the nation’s 
policies. But he believes that, given sufficient time, the un- 
questioned economic solidarity of the modern world may lead 
to a greater political solidarity and bring nations to a course 
swayed more by reason and true interest, and less by passion and 
prejudice. 

Mr. Mowrer is not least interesting when he wanders tem- 
porarily away from “Balkanized Europe” to forecast the future 
policies of the great powers. Of England his view is that she 
will find her chief rival and enemy, as before Germany began 
navy-building, in Russia. France, on the other hand, will always 
have cause to fear Germany, while Italy will follow England. 
Hence a break-up of the Entente Cordiale is practically as- 
sured, barring a German-Russian alliance, which might throw all 
of western Europe together on the defensive. 

Meanwhile the conflict of interests between America and 
Japan will tend to throw this country into the opposite scale of 
the balance from England, whose hostility-to Russia makes 
her the natural friend of Japan in the Far East. But Mr. 
Mowrer believes, or hopes, that the two English-speaking pow- 
ers will remain so far detached from the opposing systems to 
which they naturally belong that in any time of crisis they may 
work together to keep the peace—may play the rdle, that is, 
in which England implored Germany to join her in 1914. But, 
it may be added, save by ratifying, with necessary reservations, 
both Treaty and League Covenant, Mr. Mowrer sees no prac- 
tical way for the United States to play her part in world affairs. 
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Mr. Mowrer assumes the prophet’s robe with all due mod- 
esty. He would be quick to admit that his predictions may be 
quite wrong. When, however, he writes of ‘‘Balkanized 
Europe” as it is at present, he is on ground that he knows well. 
No one who’ wishes an elementary understanding of social, 
economic, political, and psychological conditions in that dis- 
tracted region can afford to neglect Mr. Mowrer’s book. 


Jutius W. Pratt. 
United States Naval Academy. 





Tue Acguisitive Society. By R. H. Tawney. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Howe, 1920. 118 pp. 

This important characterization of our present industrial 
scheme, with its implications for man’s spiritual existence, has 
been received with deserved favor. It helps to mark a new 
period in reform, when doctrinneire protest begins to give way 
to remonstrance informed with economic insight but carrying 
equally the power of sane moral conviction. Though Mr. 
Tawney has drawn upon many specific creeds, his book does 
not lose point because it represents a general deduction from 
these. It gains greatly since the author has neglected to use 
tagging dogmas, and presents, very directly, the reaction of a 
trained mind and an honest nature. The reader who is alienated 
by a squabble over terms will find here a refreshing release 
from such combat, and a sulbistitution of a plain statement of 
truths and points of view which have been secretly familiar to 
him, and which he is necessarily glad to embrace. But states- 
manship does not prejudice frankness; if one admires Mr. 
Tawney’s persuasiveness, he also applauds his courage. 

The book as it appeared in England had the title, The Sick- 
ness of An Acqusitive Society, and this caption is more exactly 
descriptive than that used in the present American edition. 
The writer shows how capitalist organization is breaking down, 
is lacking in continuing stamina. The ambition of getting is 
losing, as an economic stimulant, to the purpose of giving. The 
argument exalts the actual contributors to social life, and singles 
out for condemnation the mere title-holders: “the principle of 
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function, for which we have pleaded as the basis of industrial 
organization, supplies the only intelligible standard by which 
the powers and duties of the different groups engaged in in- 
dustry can be determined.” The people have listened too long 
and too well to unsupported claims of ownership. “The truth 
is that at present it is idle to seek to resist the demands of any 
group of workers by appeals to ‘the interests of society,’ be- 
cause today * * * there is not one society but two, which 
dwell together in uneasy juxtaposition, like Sinbad and the 
Old Man of the Sea, but which in spirit, in ideals, and in eco- 
nomic interest, are worlds asunder. There is the society of those 
who live by labor, whatever their craft or profession, and the 
society of those who live on it.” From whatever amiable or 
generous motives, “that tragic division” must not be ignored. 

Mr. Tawney understands that in ousting the functionless 
possessor, we must not ensconce the meddling, uninformed 
bureaucrat. Any program for “attenuating private property in 
capital” must hold in view the principle of giving over immediate 
management of departments of industry to the several societies 
of producers, these to be motivated not simply by a sense of 
their separate importance, but by a responsibility toward the 
whole community. “The workers cannot have it both ways. 
They must choose whether to assume the responsibility for 
industrial discipline and become free, or to repudiate it and 
continue to be serfs.” 

It is sufficiently clear that workers are coming into control. 
It is no longer useful to debate this point. Rather, the service 
of everyone can be given, as Mr. Tawney has shown by his 
own activities through the Workers’ Educational Association, 
in insuring that labor may have full opportunity, wholesome 
aim and mental firmness. 

Broabus MITCHELL. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 





VenizeLos. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, 1920. 384 pp. 


The biography of a living man is inevitably unsatisfying, be- 
cause it is necessarily an unfinished story. Peculiarly is this 
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true of Eleutherios Venizelos, the savior of Hellas. Neverthe- 
less his fame and the astonishing work he has managed to crowd 
into a lifetime well justify the publishers in bringing out this 
book, and, furthermore, they are to be congratulated upon being 
able to get so intimate and sympathetic an observer to write it. 
The emancipation of Greece from a backward, bankrupt, ter- 
rorized pawn of European diplomacy and a helpless mouse for 
the Turkish cat, into the position of a united nation which now 
aspires to gather unto itself an irredentia, as did Italy and Ger- 
many in the nineteenth century, constitutes a romance which 
cannot be divorced from the career of Venizelos. As a biog- 
raphy written at a time when certain salient facts cannot in the 
nature of things be known, and when many other facts cannot 
be told, the volume is nevertheless singularly gratifying in the 
clarity with which it portrays the astute Cretan revolutionary, 
planning the reannexation of his island home to the Mother- 
land of Greece after centuries of Turkish domination. Equally 
clear is the way in which the author points out that the Balkan 
Alliance was the result of the patient manoeuvering of this 
Premier of Greece, who managed to get an absolutely unprece- 
dented amount of team-work out of those states which are cele- 
brated for nothing so much as their ability to hate one another. 
It was no fault of his if, after driving the Turk from Europe, 
the Allies had to fall out in the Second Balkan War of 1913, 
the prologue of the greater tragedy of 1914-18. How he has 
kept his vision ever fixed upon the ideal of resurrecting the 
Greek Empire of all the Greek communities which border on the 
Aegean and Black Seas; how he tried to keep Greece on the 
right side in the World War in the face of a pro-German king 
and rebuffed by the incredibly stupid Balkan policies of the 
Entente Allies; how he won out through sheer tenacity of pur- 
pose and unflagging attention to details, how he triumphed by 
having a Greek division that went “over the top” at every vital 
point in Franchet D’Esperey’s last drive in September, 1918, 
which put Bulgaria out of the war and broke the back of the 
Germanic Alliance; how he fought at Paris for those unre- 
deemed Greeks in Thrace, Asia Minor and the Aegean Islands; 
and how much he got in the face of the active and jealous op- 
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position of Italy—all these facts form a narrative of which 
Mr. Gibbons has made the very best use. The book leaves the 
reader with the impression that possibly one man in the world 
does know something about the Balkan problem which has 
spread so much desolation throughout the world. 

Mr. Gibbons fails to satisfy on a few points, chief among 
which is the subject of the Dardenelles expedition. We can 
fairly ask a biographer of Venizelos to tell us a little more 
about why certain tactical blunders were made, and whether it is 
true that Greek strategy would have made for success. The 
explanation given of Venizelos’ attitude toward the race prob- 
lem of the Near East is not very convincing, possibly because it 
was not really convincing to the author himself. 


RanpDotpxH G. ADAMS. 
Trinity College. 





AMERICAN PoxiticaL Ipgas: Stupies IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERI- 
cAN PoriticaL THoucut, 1865-1917. By Charles Edward Merriam. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. 481 pp. 

In 1903 appeared Professor Merriam’s History of American 
Political Theories, which treated American political thought 
down to 1865. The present volume discusses the main currents 
of political thinking from the end of the Civil War to the recent 
past. A comparison of the two books will inevitably arise in 
the mind of every reader. The former book concerned itself 
with a few large themes, such as the thought of the Puritans, 
the philosophy of the Revolution, the theories of the fathers of 
the constitution, the Jeffersonian Democracy and the Jacksonian 
Democracy, Nationality, Secession and Nullification, the De- 
fense of Slavery, and the influence of the Civil War. Each of 
these naturally corresponded to some epoch of American his- 
tory and the idea of development permeated the volume. In 
contrast the present book deals with a much larger and more 
complex group of themes, such as the new interpretation of 
democracy arising from the industrial transformation, the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, the new devices for the expression of 
sovereignty, the inevitable changes in conceptions of government 
and liberty, the ideals of the courts, the criticism of them, 
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and measures to limit judicial powers, internationalism, pacifism, 
militarism, the systematic studies in politics, and, last but not 
least, political ideas in American literature. All of these topics 
and others are treated with such a wealth of detail that the 
book partakes to a large extent of the nature of a bibliograph- 
ical guide, and for that reason the sense conveyed by the word 
development contained in its title, is often obscured. Certainly 
it is hardly possible to divide the period since 1865 into definite, 
chronological epochs or subdivisions, but the underlying keynote 
to the trend of the time is aptly summarized in the following 
sentences from the last chapter. 

“Broadly speaking three philosophies of action and inter- 
pretation were in competition during this time. They were the 
old time doctrine of conservatism, centering around the unim- 
peded operations of the assumed ‘natural laws’ of trade; the 
liberal or progressive theory demanding popular control of 
the most threatening features of the new industrialism in the 
interests of the many as against the few; and the collectivist 
philosophy demanding industrial democracy in the broadest sense 
of the term. Of these the first reigned without much opposi- 
tion during the greater part of the time; the second rose to 
power as the middle period approached, and the third had no 
status until toward the middle of the period but gained in 
strength as the end of the period drew near” (pp. 451-52). 

The book will always be an invaluable work of reference 
and until the great American experiment in self-government 
shall reach a new turning point which will afford a better per- 
spective of the recent past, it will doubtless remain the author- 
itative interpretaion of American political thought from 1865 
to 1917. 

Ws. K. Boyp. 





Mitcu Miter. By Edgar Lee Masters. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 

It was a poetic injustice that Mr. Masters did himself by 
composing Mitch Miller. Poets who write tales and tale writ- 
ers who try verse we must always have with us; but except 
for Poe, Wilde, Kipling, and a few others who are almost per- 
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fectly ambidextrous, where is the limbo where swing their 
amorphous offerings? Tess of the D’Ubervilles amply excuses 
a dozen of The Dynasts; The Daffodil Fields allows us to 
view Captain Margaret with compassion; but have you ever 
read Elsie Verner or Modern Love? If having read these you 
straightway took up The Chambered Nautilus and Richard 
Feveril, you can easily appreciate the difference between the 
Spoon River Anthology and Mitch Miller and understand this 
poetic injustice. 

The story is told by Skeet Kirby, the chum of Mitch Miller. 
The action takes place in the Lincoln country, and the Lincoln 
influence looms as a sort of background. Mitch and Skeet 
have steeped themselves in Tom Sawyer and set out to take 
the places of Tom and Huck. Treasurer digging, murder 
trials, runaways, fights, and boyhood love follow through the 
pages much as they do in Mark Twain’s story; in fact, The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer seems almost to be a chief char- 
acter. There is no plot; the incidents occur rapidly, treading 
upon one another’s heels until Mitch is killed flipping a freight 
train, but every incident is worth just as much as every other. 

At times there shows through a warmth of color, as when 
the boys run away to visit Tom Sawyer at Havana and again 
at Mitch’s death. These points with that where Mitch argues 
the revivalist into silence and the testimony he offers at the 
trial are done as if really told by Skeet. But for the greater 
part Skeet, the marrator, is overwhelmed by Masters, the com- 
poser. Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn are boys’ books 
and are enjoyed by boys; Mitch Miller is not. Mr. Miller, 
Mitch’s father and the Congregationalist minister is too long- 
winded to hold any boy’s attention. He preaches from texts 
out of Masters’ philosophy: “Look out! That’s comin’ fast 
enough; it’s on us already. For back of the schools are the 
factories and places that always want workers, and they’re al- 
ready usin’ the schools to turn out workers, boys who don’t 
know much or who know only one thing.” And he insists upon 
talking at every opportunity, always in the same strain. Other 
characters, too, are puppets, serving as reflectors of what the 
reader should think: Skeet’s father, the state’s attorney, Mitch’s 
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family, and Skeet’s grandparents. At Mitch’s death, however, 
the story rises to a considerable height. 

Mitch Miller is, assuredly, not what Mr. Masters expected 
it to be. The Spoon River Anthology teaches you your neigh- 
bor ; Mitch Miller, to beware of poets who turn to tales. 

GEORGE CARVER. 

The University of Iowa 





StraicHt Business 1n SoutH America. By James H. Collins. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1920. 305 pp. 


Tue State or South AmericA: THE Lanp or Opportunity. By 
Charles Domville-Fife. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. 
287 pp. 


A volume by an American, addressed to Americans, on how 
to retain their present trade supremacy in South America, and 
a volume by an Englishman, addressed to Englishmen, pointing 
out the way to a recovery of the British commercial supremacy 
in the Latin-American continent, these two volumes constitute 
invaluable adjuncts to the however small library of the man 
who is trying to sell to Latin-America. Both are thoroughly up- 
to-date, post-war, terse in style, penetrating in vision, and 
written by observers who have firm faith in the vast possi- 
bilities of trade with the sub-continent. 

Domville-Fife, the Englishman, has written a miniature 
encyclopaedia of Latin America. The work is organized by 
countries, and the chapters on each separate nation are sub- 
divided uniformly into sections to present as briefly as possible 
the information needed by the commercial traveller, the pro- 
spective investor, or the business man with an eye to the south. 
Warnings of Baedeker-like minuteness as to tricky customs of- 
ficers, advice as to securing licenses to sell, and many similar 
bits of information leave the reader to infer how ill-equipped 
are many of those who go to South America, even from Eng- 
land. The book has the stylistic demerits of all compendiums 
of information, but there is a directness of statement which 
helps the reader through the over-mechanical method of pre- 
sentation. The paragraphs on government are not at all ade- 
quate, as the casual reader might be led to infer that, because 
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the governments of these states are organized on the model 
of the United States Government, with its tripartite division 
of powers and presidential government, they are similar to that 
of the United States and to each other. Nothing could be 
more misleading, and the Argentino would be most indignant 
at having his government classed with that of Peru or Vene- 
zuela. He would be quite right. 


Collins’ book is typically American. He is one of Cyrus 
Custis’s protégées. His book cuts cross-sections through Dom- 
ville-Fife’s volume. His organization is topical and the basis 
of classification seems to be general ideas which have been 
most discussed in connection with South American trade. 
Each topic——why we should own our own banks and steam- 
ship lines, what we can learn from the Englishman and the 
German, what the South American thinks of us, why we 
should learn Spanish and Portuguese, why we should work 
up our export trade, the technique of shipments—is discussed 
from the author’s point of view and a definite conclusion 
reached. Of course, these are not conclusions based on ex- 
perimentation and measurement, so much as on keen critical 
observation, but no one seems to know that better than the 
author. The book is not a documented study, but a news- 
paper-man’s account of what he thinks American business men 
ought to know more about. His point of view is distinctly 
sympathetic, but he is by no means lost in admiration or 
bent on saying the obvious nice things which one gleaius from 
the publications of the Pan-American Union. 

On the whole, these are books for the specialist. Neither 
can compare with E. A. Ross’s South of Panama for the 
general reader, and neither has the delightful style of that 
somewhat older, but still valuable, book, Bryce’s South Amer- 
ica. For the reader who has not been to South America and 
does not expect to go there except on pleasure, Domville Fife’s 
book has even less appeal than Collins’. The latter has at least 
mastered the Latin-American psychology sufficiently to put the 
reader on his guard against the more obvious breaks which the 
North American is apt to make. Both books emphasize one 
thing above all others which well justifies their appearance and 
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existence, and that is the extent to which both insist that noth- 
ing need be expected without study. Both urge their readers 
to work, and warn them that nothing will come by luck or 
chance. 
RANDOLPH G. ADAMS. 
Trinity College. 





Tue ProvinceETOWwN Prays. By George Cram Cook and Frank Shay. 

Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Company, 1921. 272 pp. 

In this collection a well-known group of amateurs present, 
for the perusal of the public, ten of the plays produced by 
them. Some are gay, and more are somber; some are trivial, 
and some thought-provoking ; a few are charming, but several 
are repellingly gruesome. In almost every one the basic appeal 
lies in the fact that they hold up to the amused attention of 
the reader the petty or sordid aspects of human life. Sup- 
pressed Desires, by George Cram Cook and Susan Glaspell, is 
an excellent example of the utterly trivial treated with a fairly 
amusing gaiety. Aria Da Capo, by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
is a play full of striking stage pictures and not without clever 
and moving lines; but it creaks with artifice and leaves the 
reader depressed. Cocaine, by Pendleton Ging, is one of those 
morbidly physiological studies, the value of which is at least 
problematical. It depicts with gruesome realism the swinish 
impulses and standards of two creatures of the underworld, 
who are unable to achieve the poor dignity of their attempted 
suicide because neither of them has a quarter for the gas meter. 
James Oppenheim’s Night has charm in spite of a sentimental- 
ity that borders on mawkishness in a few passages. Enemies, 
by Neith Boyce and Hutchins Hapgood, is very diverting, the 
most readable of the collection. It is cast on the lines of the 
French Little Play based on sex conflict, and has many clever 
and a few subtle lines. The Angel Intrudes, a mocking semi- 
morality, by Floyd Dell, would be a most acceptable vehicle 
for amateur talent except for the very difficult stage effects 
when the guardian angel floats across New York’s sky-scrapers 
and perches nonchalantly on the arch at Washington Square. 
It is noticeable that this play, like one or two others of the 
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collection, reverts to the morality pattern. Bound East For 
Cardiff is a repulsively realistic presentation of conditions one 
hates to think exist in the world. The Widow’s Veil is a 
comedy by Alice Rostetter which sounds a sardonic note, 
though a thin, piping one. The petty resentment of a pretty 
woman when her husband turns back from death’s door after 
she has been provided with a most becoming widow’s veil is 

bit funny. The String of the Samisen, by Rita Wellman, has 
normal theatrical ingredients and would grip an audience on 
the stage in any circle and any. period with its tense tragedy, 
its swift movement, and its picturesque oriental setting. Wil- 
bur Steele, who is never commonplace, provides the last selec- 
tion in this book, a farce which is a bit broad and more than 
a bit diverting with its satirical presentation of folk-ways, in 
the higher and the humbler walks of life. 

The impression left upon the average reader by this book 
is depressing. The characters are neurotic and abnormal for 
the most part, and the situations either ridiculous or sickening. 
There is so much atmosphere—and that murky—and so little 
action. 

FRONDE KENNEDY. 

Trinity College. 





A Suort History oF THE EnGiisH Drama. By Benjamin Brawley. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1921. 

This book is not intended as a contribution of original re- 
search ; it “makes no special effort to be either original or pro- 
found.” The author has not made a name for himself as a 
special student in the field of drama, nor has he drawn quite 
as extensively upon the “students of special men and special 
periods” as he might have done. His authorities in the main 
are such standard books, well known to the student of litera- 
ture, as The Cambridge History of English Literature, Ward’s 
History of English Dramatic Literature, Schelling’s English 
Drama, and Thorndike’s Tragedy, in the general field; and in 
the various restricted periods, Chambers’ The Medieval Stage, 
Bates’ The English Religious Drama, Neilson and Thorndike’s 
The Facts about Shakespeare, Nettleton’s English Drama of 
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the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, Bernbaum’s The 
Drama of Sensibility, etc. Yet the book covers the whole field 
of such works with satisfying industry and judgment and a 
good sense of proportion. It is not a brilliant book, but it is 
a serviceable book of the type it purports to be—namely, a 
compendium of ready information for the student who does 
not wish to consult sources that are easily accessible but too 
voluminous in the aggregate for ready assimilation. If there 
had been more study of doctoral theses within the various 
periods and of special articles in the modern language journals, 
the book might have made a fresher and more stimulating ap- 
peal to the scholar. In treating Eighteenth-Century drama the 
author of necessity follows Bernbaum and Nettleton, whose 
works are indeed the standard works on the period but are not 
as thoroughly satisfactory to the student of drama as most 
of the other standard works used for the volume. Likewise 
the author’s treatment of early Nineteenth-Century drama fails 
to take cognizance of the effect upon the stage of the revived 
interest in Shakespeare and the Elizabethans—a minor point, 
perhaps, but worthy of mention—because it is slighted in his 
sources. The bibliography might have been better arranged, 
but it is well chosen for the general student and has been judic- 
iously used by the author himself. 
NeEwMaAN I. WHiTtE. 
Trinity College. 





